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FOREWORD 



BY THE EDITOR. 



This volume is published in commemoration of what 
must be regarded as a unique event in the history of Cochin— the 
completion of the 70th age of its present Ruler. The occasion 
afforded the people a fitting opportunity not only to felicitate 
His Highness on the attainment of that age, which very few of 
His predecessors had reached, but also to tender their homage 
of loyal respect and grateful affection to their Sovereign whose 
personal influence was in no small measure responsible for the 
progress made by the State in recent years. His Highness had 
the vision to grasp the modern need and the democratic ideal, 
and to initiate, without any violent departure from fundamental 
principles, such reforms and changes in the administration of 
this country as were calculated to satisfy that need and to promote 
the true interests of the people. 

a. These merit the close attention of the public of the 
Slate. There is also domand from abroad for accessible In- 
formation on the ordinary conditions of the several departments 
of administration and the basic principles of our policy. These 
the present volume attempts to give for the information of our 
own and of other peoples. But the work does not profess to bo 
a historical treatise; nor is it a mere catalogue of the dry details 
of departmental activities. Here is an articulated structure with 
all the parts symmetrically presented, so as to make the purpose 
of the whole manifest even to a casual reader. 

3. The materials for this work have, as is evident, come 
from various sources. The head of each department was called 
upon to furnish an account of the work and the growth of his 
department. "This has afforded the Government an opportunity 
to secure first hand, from the active workers in the field, a state- 
ment of the problems they are grappling with and a record of 
their successes and failures." To them and to others who have 
contributed chapters to this volume, I, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment, wish to record tbeir appreciative recognition. Personally 
I have pleasure in acknowledging the courtesy I received from 
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all of them. I have also to ask their forgiveness for the liberty 
I have taken in the revision of their chapters. 

4. In this task, I have been greatly benefited by the sug- 
gestions and criticisms of Mr. C. Achyuta Menon, the talented 
writer of the Cochin State Manual. I am deeply indebted to him 
for being permitted to trespass on his indulgence in an unusual 
degree. 1 also owe a debt of gratitude to M. R. Ry. Diwan 
Bahadur T. S. Narayana Ayyar AvI., the late Diwan of Cochin, 
and to Mr. C. G. Herbert, I. C. S., its present Diwan, for the 
advice, sympathy and encouragement they extended to me in 
connection with this publication. 

5. After revision, all the chapters, except four or five, 
were, in October 19*9, submitted to the Government for their 
approval. They were got back in November 1930. After the 
advent of the present Diwan, they were again called for, and 
were with the Government for a month. The remaining chapters 
also were similarly submitted to the Government as they were 
received by me. 1 am grateful for the many valuable hints of 
the Government for improving the work, conveyed to me through 
the Sarvadhikariakar to His Highness the Maharaja and the 
Secretary to the Diwan. The approval of the Government, be 
it understood, docs not mean their endorsement of every parti- 
cular expression of opinion. 

6. In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to Mr. 
A. Vcnkitasubramania Ayyar, the Short-hand Typist of the 
Legislative Council, who helped ine in my correspondence and 
prepared the index to this volume, and to Mr. C. Balakrishna 
Menon, the Head Clerk of the Legislative Council Office, who 
assisted me in correcting the proof. The loyal services wil- 
lingly rendered by these two deserve special notice from the 
Government. Thanks are also due to Messrs. R. V. Kamath 
& Co., the well-known Photographers of Mattancheri, Cochin, 
for the free gift of several photographs used in illustrating this 
work, to Mr. C. M. Gervas, Photographer and Block-maker, 
Ernakulam, for preparing the blocks at concession rates, and 
to Mr. Thomas Paul, B. A., for the loan of one of his blocks. 

7. It now remains for me to add how honoured I feel by 
the Government accepting my suggestion to publish a book of 
this sort and offering me its editorship. Cochin, though small in 
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extent, has all along maintained its status in the forefront of 
Indian States by its literacy, culture and administrative 
efficiency. If this volume will go to elucidate, however, inade- 
quately it may be, the raison ct tire of that bet, and to uplift 
and uphold that position in the future, I shall be amply compen- 
sated for my labours over this publication. 

Kumaralayam, 1 

Ernakulam, > T. K. Krishna Mknon. 

34th January 193a. J 
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I. A HISTORICAL OUTLINE. 

<BY THE EDITOR) 



1. Cochin is a Feudatory State on the south-west coast of 

India. It lies between 9*48’ and io° 5 o’ 

Cochin: it, area. N ort h Latitude, and 77 ° 5 ’ 76*5 5 * East 

boundaries and point!* , ... . " ” , . . . 

aiion. Longitude, and covers an area of 141 7 t 

square miles, of which about 621 square 
miles are taken up by the forests and lagoons. It is bounded 
on the north by British Malabar, and on the south by the State 
of Travancoie. On its cast arc the far-famed Malaya Mills, 
while its western shores arc washed by the waters of the Arahian 
Sea. Of population, the latest census, recorded in 1921, returned 
a total of 4.82,959 males and 4,96,121 females. On an average, 
there will be about 660 persons for every square mile. 

2. Kicc forms the staple food of the people. A sufficient 
fish diet is always available for the poor, labouring classes, as 
there nre ample facilities for fishing in the sea and in the lagoons. 
The luxuriant and fruitful growth of the cocoa pdm is another 
pri icipal source of support to the population. Though the 
enervating climate renders the inhabitants Indifferent to active 
and continuous work, yet they are strangers to (amine, and the 
problem of unemployment has not yet begun to menace them 
seriously. 

3. The State ia divided into six taluks: Cochin-Kanayannur, 
Cranganur, Mukundapuram, Trichur, 
Talapoalli and Chitiur. I'he State encircles 
British Cochin and several tracts of T ravan- 

core, while villages of the State like Vellarappilli and Chcnna- 
mangalam and a major part of Chittur arc, in turn, entirely 
surrounded by Travancore or British territory. Cranganur is 
owned by a Chief, subordinate to Cochin. The above division 
of the State is artificial and is intended for administrative 
purposes. Naturally, it marks itself olf into three distinct 
regions: an eastern zone consisting of magnificent forests, where 
the awful silence of the perpetual sh»de is only disturbed by 
the occoMoaal aoundo U the wild dooiooua who dispute with maa 
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the title to that domain; a central belt, taken up by uplands and 
plains where 'the smiling Ceres never fails to cheer the labour- 
ing swain’; and 'the land-locked lagoons and the feathery palms’ 
of the western littoral tract, presenting landscapes of enchanting 
beauty. 

4. The littoral belt is flat and swampy : yet, by the work of 
man and the action of inundation, it is rendered fertile and is 
covered with luxuriant cocoa nut gardens and rice-liclds. Beyond 
the sea-board stretches an undulating country, 'diversified with 
grassy flats, naked hills and wooded terraces, intersected by 
numerous torrents and rapids, and profusely dotted with home- 
steads, orchards and rich cultivated fields'. The eastern zone, 
which take* up nearly half the extent of the State, consists of 
forests of teak and other valuable trees and ‘exhibits every- 
where a splendid luxuriance of foliage and flowers'. 

5. The country slopes from cast to weal. In point of 
rainfall, climatic conditions, the nature ami capacity of the soil, 
the amount of water-supply, fauna and flora, each region 
exhibits distinct characteristics. 

6. While the coastal belt gets a rainfall of ioj inches in a 
year, the central portion receives 13a, and the hills, 150 inches. 
The dry, the hot and the wet seasons rotate as a rule with true 
regularity. A heavy rainfall, a warm humidity and a uniform 
temperature are the general features of the climate of Cochin ; 
but one will not fail to note the difference* in these as one travels 
from the coast to the hills. Again, while tlie loamy soil of the 
hilly tracts is rich and tenacious, that of the middle sub-mountain 
area is lateritic, consisting of loam with an admixture of sand, 
and that of the littoral tract consists mainly of sand mixed in 
some places with alluvial mud. Comparatively, this is more 
fertile than the other two parts. There is plenty of water in the 
littoral tract, but it is brackish, while the water in the rest of 
the State, though somewhat scarce in the hottest part of the 
year, is pure and very whohsome. The flora and fauna also of 
these different areas vary similarly. 

7. The chief rivers are the Alwayc or the Periyar, the 

Chalakkudi, the Karuvannur, the Ponnani 
wa ferVv l "ms! ^ b8Ck ’ or ll,e Bharatappula, and the Chittur. Of 
those, the Alwnye river is locally well-known 
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as its mineral waters possess medicinal properties, and the 
members cf the Ruling Family and people from Cochin and 
Ernakulam use some of the villages on its banks as summer 
resorts to enjoy refreshing baths in it. The village of Chalakkudi 
too, on account of its proximity to the river, is also considered 
a sanitorium; but it is not 60 popular as the above places, because 
the Alwaye waters are superior in quality to the waters of the 
Chalakkudi river. Higher up Chilakkudi, there is a picturesque 
waterfall at Adirappilli. These rivers are subject to floods during 
the rainy seasons of the year. So too many of the lakes and 
lagoons that receive the drainage of the numberless streams 
that rise in the Ghats. These lakes and langoous form the 
back water system which is a striking feature of the country. 
Until the opening of a net-work of roads and the introduction 
of the railway, the rivers and back-waters were the main channels 
of communication and of trade. The chief port is that of Cochin 
which practically carries the whole of the sea-borne trade of 
the State. But originally the sea extended further cast, and 
the coastal tract between Alepp^y and Cranganur is compara- 
tively a recent formation. This theory in fortified by the names 
of Kntalturuthi (anisic in the sea). Karappuram (accreted land), 
Vaippu (deposit), Katamskudi (Katalmukko-kudi— abode of sea 
fishermen; or Katalora-kudi— sea-side village or settlement), 
Elikara or Alikara and Katalkara (seashore), places that lie 
between the back-waters and the sea. In ancient times, Cran- 
ganur, where the combined waters of the Periyar and the 
Chalakkudi rivers join the sea, was the chief port on this coast. 

8. Cranganur is a place of historic interest. It was oue 
of great commercial importance as well. 
, m . According to Pliny, it was the first empo- 

rium in India. It is the Muzirisofthe Greek 
geographers, the Muchiriofthc Tamil poets and the Kodangallur 
of modern days. The Phoenicians, the Egyptians, the Greeks and 
the Roman8each in turn came to this port for commercial purpos- 
es. The ivory, the sandalwood, and the peacock feathers that 
graced the palace of Solomon must have been exported from Mala- 
bar. The well-rigged ships of the Yavanas carried gold to this 
port to pay for the cargo of pepper. There was at Cranganur a 
temple of Augustus and a garrison of two cohorts to protect 
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the interests of Roman commerce was also stationed there. As 
the capital of the Perumals, it enjoyed considerable prosperity. 
The Jews, the Muhammadans and the Christians alike claim it 
as their first settlement. Near it was Matilakam, the seat of a 
celebrated University, which was at one time presided over by 
Ilanko-Adikal, the ascetic brother of the great Chera ruler 
Sem-Kuttuvan. and the author of Silappadhikaram. There 
was a Buddhistic bias about this seat of learning. The Malaya- 
ns have always been a receptive and imitative sort of people. 
“When Buddhism was at its zenith in Kerala, the Buddhistic 
Sanyaais undertook the education of the intelligent classes of 
its people who attained a marvellous degree of proficiency in 
all branches of science." It Is noteworthy that one of the 
potent factors that worked for the revival of Brahminism also 
came from Kerala. For it was a Cochinite, the great Vcdantic 
philosopher, Sankaracharya, who led that movement. And 
when the history of Dravidian India comes to be writ;cn in its 
true perspective, Cochin will certainly be seen to have played a 
prominent part in the spread of Indian culture and in the expan- 
sion of Indian commerce. In the sphere of administration too, 
Cochin has n record of which any country may be proud. 

9. It is now an admitted fact that the tract of land that 
lies to the west of the Chats between 
Gokarnam and Kanyakumari was once 
under water, and tl at its foimation must 
have been due to some gradual or convulsive process. But the 
mist of obscurity that surrounds the ancient history of Cochin 
has not been lifted by the barren controversy over the P..rasu- 
rama legend which perhaps indicates but an early Aryan coloni- 
sation of Kerala. The original inhabitants of (his coast most 
have been the predial Cherumars and the noruadic Kadirs. The 
first immigrants were the Nayars and along with them or imme- 
diately after them came the Nambujiris. The Aryan colonists, 
for mutual protection and the enjoyment of social amenities, 
settled in groups in gramams (villages). Altogether there were 
640! these gramams, governed byTaliyStiris, nominated for three 
years by electors from among these villages. A want of dignified 
restraint and detachment from local prejudices and personal 
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interests on the part of these 'protectors’ led to frequent dis- 
putes and dissensions. Then the people agreed to have elected 
rulers called Perunnls (a Perunul means a great man), each 
for twelve years. These had their capital at Vanji 
or Tiruvanchikkulam near Cranganur. The last of the elected 
Perumals was so popular that he continued to administer the 
country for more than 36 years. Tradition has it that, before 
his voluntary abdication, he divided the land among his 
relatives and dependants, Cochin fell to the lot of his sister's 
son. 

10. It is also significant that, whether under the Brahmin 

oligarchy, or under the elected Perumals, 
Councils and Kuttaras, or, for a long while, even under the here* 

ditary monarchy, the power of the ruler 
was at no time absolute. It was in the first instance restricted 
by the 'Five Great Assemblies’ and then by the 'KuKarm.’ 
These assemblies consisted of representatives of the people, the 
priests, physicians, astrologers and ministers. The delegates of 
the people defended the time-honoured rights and privileges of 
their constituents; the priests had the supervision of all religious 
ceremonies; the physicians attended to all matters that affected 
sanitation and public health, and particularly to the well-being of 
the king; astrologers fixed auspicious time for public ceremonies 
and predicted important events; and the ministers engaged 
themselves in the collection and expenditure of public revenue 
and the administration of justice. Each assembly had its own 
place of meeting in the capital. On ceremonial occasions, the 
councillors attended the King's levee and took part in royal 
processions. 

1 1. The King and the Councils always took care to please 
the popular and national assemblies known by the narns of 
KOttams. For, the whole land was divided into Mds under iUd»- 
vjlis and <}f 5 ams under cjESavdis- The nad consisted of the 
gratnams of the Brahmins, the tara of the Nayars and the chtri 
of the rest of the people. While a tara formed the unit of civil 
administration, a desam represented the unit of military orga ii* 
sation. Each local or territorial chieftain, according to his 
power and prestige, had under him bodies of Five Hundred, Six 
Hundred or Five Thousand Nayars. The chieftains and their 
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militia owed fealty lo their sovereign, but they never hesitated to 
show their displeasure against an unpopular act or an 
unwelcome measure. They were helped in their actions by the 
voice of the people, as expressed in the village, district and 
national assemblies, which served as curbs on the despotic 
tendencies of the rulers. The village assembly generally con- 
cerned itself with the affairs of its tiny world. ‘Each village 
was a small self-contained republic governed by its ciders. It 
had its own temple and meadows, its own artisans and washer- 
men. The villagers shared one another's sorrows and joys.’ 
Every dispute was settled by its own assembly whose decisions 
were obeyed without any complaint for fear of penalties and 
social ostracism. The national assembly met, as a rule, once in 
twelve years to discuss vital questions of national importance. The 
Kuttam of the nad was by far the most potent one. 'The Nad or 
country’, to quote the words of Mr. Logan, the author of the 
Malabar Manual, 'was a congeries of Taras or village republics 
and the Kuttam or assembly of the nad was a representative 
body of immense power which, when necessity existed, set at 
naught the authority of the Raja and punished his ministers 
when they did unwarrantable acts, and formed the Parliament of 
the land'. 

i a. But it must be a source of gratification to the people 
and of no little credit to the rulers to be told that there was no 
serious occasion for these assemblies to disturb by their mandates 
the even tenor of the Government of the hereditary Rajas of 
Cochin; on the other hand, many a time they loyally espoused 
the cause of these and vigorously worked for its furtherance 
Even so late as the times when Cochin had to carry on incessant 
wars with the Zamorins of Calicut, history records of the exis- 
tence of the guilds of Nayara and of the prominent part they 
played in those wars. 

13. The States of Cochin and Calicut came into existence 
on the partition of Kerala by the last of the 
cut and Cochin. Perumals. The dynasty of Cochin had its 
origin from his nephew while that of Cali- 
cut was descended from his son. In the beginning, the two 
houses lived as relatives in peace and amity. They jointly 
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defeated and drove away a powerful Ganga army that threatened 
the territories of the Palghat Raja. It is to commemorate this 
that Chittur annually celebrates the Kongappata. How long 
this condition of concord between the two families continued, it 
is not possible to say. At the time of the advent of the Portu- 
guese in 15CO A. L)., their relations were anything but friendly. 
Even prior to it, jealousy and quarrel had culminated in open 
warfare. The influence the Moors exercised in the court of 
Calicut, the hostility of the chief of Edapilli against Cochin, 
and the dissensions in the Ruling Family which.by that time, had 
got itself divided into five branches— all these led to an open en- 
mity which lasted for centuries, and was the cause of continuous 
warfare. The Portuguese and then the Dutch helped one party 
or the other. But the invasion of Malabar by Haidar Ali and the 
complete conquest of Calicut by him in 1773 turned the tide in 
favour of Cochin, and the establishment of British supremacy 
completely set at rest all fears of any open conflict between the 
two contending houses. 

14. To give completeness to this outline, it is necessary 
to recall u few outstanding facts of that 
? h “ pre-British stirring period. In 1498, the Portuguese 
under Vasco de Gama came to Calicut. At 
first they were received well by the Zamorin; but, owing to the 
jealousy of the Moors, who had in their hands the monopoly of 
the trade in the Zamorln's territories, de Gama could not get a 
footing in Calicut and had to go back to Portugal disappointed. 
As Cochin was on the look-out for a strong ally to support it 
against the wanton attacks of the Zamorin, Cabral and de Gama 
found it easy to secure a place in Cochin, and to conclude a 
treaty with the Raja for the monopoly of its trade, in return for 
the assistance promised for it against its formidable foe. After 
the departure of de Gama, the Zamorin peremptorily demanded 
tire surrender of the handful of the few Portuguese left in the 
factory of Cochin. The Raja declined to do so. The Zamorin 
came down with a large army to enforce the demand. Even the 
Portuguese themselves begged the Raja to comply with the 
request of the Zamorin so as to save the country from war and 
devastation. But the Raja said that, come what might, he would 
stand by his plighted word. To honour his promise, he had to 
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encounter defeats and suffer untold miseries; still, he did not 
submit to the Zamorin. On behalf of the Portuguese King, 
Francisco D’ Albuquerque complimented the Raja on his noble 
conduct. But, in later days, all this was forgotten by the Portu- 
guese, who dared to defy the King of Cochin to the extent of 
desecrating the famous temple at Palliviruthi and also collecting 
customs duties. Misdeeds and corruption hastened the down- 
fall of the Portuguese and the advent of the Dutch. 

15. Cochin, though nominally independent, had to all 
intents and purposes, become a feudatory of the Dutch who, in 
spite of that fact, never showed any scruples to change sides, to 
capture Cochin territory to be handed over to the Zamorin and 
to expose the country to the arms of the great Martanda Varma 
of Travancore, who was then out to extend his dominions and 
to consolidate his kingdom. It was at this critical juncture that 
the Mysore Tiger too appeared on the scene. Without much 
exertion, Haidar Ali took possession of the Zamorin’s territory 
So Cochin thought it prudent to ingratiate itself into his favour. 
The Raja succeeded so well in his aim as to be made the emis- 
sary of Tippu to open negotiations on his behalf with the court 
of Travancore. With a lean purse and foes all round ready to 
pounce upon it whenever opportunities presented themselves, 
Cochin had in those anxious days formidable difficulties to 
contend with and had to give up some of its precious trncts in the 
north and the south as returns for assistance received or to 
satisfy the imperious demands of jealous and strong arms. It 
was only after the advent of the English and the conclusion of a 
treaty with them in 1791 that Cochin had rest from wars and 
secured the peace it so urgently needed. 

16. “The Raja of Cochin in some respects ranks higher, 
and possesses more privileges than the R.ijas of Travancore, 
Colastri and the Zamorin”— so wrote, in the early part of the 
1 8th century, the Dutch Chaplain, Canter Visschcr, in one of his 
letters from Malabar to Batavia. That this tiny State was able 
to weather the storms of those dark days and to hold its head 
aloft is entirely due to the abiding faith and devotion, the 
unflinching courage and the selfless patriotism of the rulers and 
of tbc ruled. The State not only maintained its glory unim- 
pomxli UK oleo fouad time to cultivate the arts of peace* Even 
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casual travellers have left on record accounts of the literacy of 
the people and the high stage of civilization Cochin had reached 
even in early times. The security of person and properly enjoyed 
by the people is forcibly illustrated by the arrival, at frequent 
intervals, of foreigners of different castes and creeds, who, when 
harassed or driven by enemies, found a safe haven in Cochin. 
Cochin stands unique in this respect. For, history affords 
no parallel to this .mull State where the rulers, with a 
handful of men, not only defended it from the onslaughts 
of powerful, neighbouring antagonists and the insiduous attacks 
of wily, internal enemies, but also at the same time skilfully 
raised the tone of the administration to such a pitch of excel- 
lence as to attract other peoples to come and settle in the land 
with the assurance of a friendly welcome and tolerant treatment. 
No department of activity, civil or military, social or religious, 
industrial or commercial, literary or scientific, cultural or artistic, 
was neglected by the rulers. Those were heroic days which 
posterity would do well to study with reverence and gratitude. 

The Rajas of Cochin have, in their governance, invariably 
evinced disinterestedness and administrative skill. The 
traditions of the past continue to the present day. The Civil 
List is a proof, an index of the greatness of our Rulers. The 
Special Finance Committee, consisting of officials and non- 
officials, appointed mainly to suggest ways and means to effect 
retrenchment and economy In expenditure, has this significant 
sentence, relevant to this subject in its recent report. ‘‘In view 
of the largeness of His Highness' family and the rate of its 
increase, the present provision for its maintenance is, in our 
opinion, quite inadequate." So the committee has unanimously 
suggested that "the Palace allowance should bear a fixed pro- 
portion to the income of the State". "The example set by Cochin 
deserves to he far more widely copied than has been done so 
far"— such is the comment on this by "The Servant of India’’* that 
moderate but fearless and far-sighted weekly of Gokhale. The 
pregnant words of an independent local organ have also more 
than a momentary importance and deserve to be quoted in full: 
"The other point is the graceful spirit in which the committee 
has approached this problem of the Civil List. For, those who 
have studied the history of Cochin aright will admit without 
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doubt that the people of this land have reasons to be sincerely 
grateful, to be truly devoted to their Ruling Family. Whatever 
irresponsible and carping critics might say, it is a well-known 
fact that successive Rulers and other distinguished members of 
the Ruling House have shown that they realise that the Family 
is held in esteem 'not for pedigree or tradition' alone, but also 
for the strenuous fights they have fought for the country and 
•for the highest form of public service, for the sympathy with 
the common lot and for the devotion to the common weal, and 
that the Throne of this country will for ever stand unshaken, 
broadbased on the people's will.' To quote the words which 
Lord Asquith used on a memorable occasion, "This splendid 
idea has been reinforced to a degree, which it is impossible to 
measure, by the living example of our Ruler and his Consort 
who have always felt and shown by their life and by their conduct 
that they are not to be ministered unto but to minister.” In 
fact, our Rulers furnish, even in these days of advancing 
democracy, an unanswerable argument to the position that 
“the Crown is neither a picturesque survival nor an embarassing 
anachronism, but an essential part of the machinery of the 
Empire,— so essential that, if it did not exist, it would be 
necessary to invent it”. 

18. The Cochin Calendar records the names of 15 Maha- 
rajas, 39 representatives of the Paramount 

amine?. ^ B,,lUh Power and ,8 P,imc Minil,l€r8 - Limitations 
of space and the scope of this chapter admit 
of no detailed reference even to those towering personalities 
whom the people revere with legitimate pride as the moulders of 
modern Cochin. A brief survey, as before, will alone be attempt- 
ed here. At the outset, it has to be gratefully acknowledged 
that the British alliaucc has been productive of great benefit to 
the country. The Imperial Government have according to the 
terms of the treaty, invariably maintained a policy of non-inter- 
vention with regard to internal matters. But the strength of the 
union put an end to foreign aggression and internal feuds; so 
that the difficulties that stood in the way of a liberal and enlight- 
ened rule were reduced to a minimum; and keenly alive to the 
needs of the future, the Rajas and their Diwans initiated and 
carried out reforms of far-reaching consequences. 
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19. Survey and settlement operations were successfully 
carried through; and the revenue collection was systematised. 
Though the accounts were considered somewhat complicated 
and cumbrous, they were acknowledged by competent authori- 
ties to be complete and accurate. Law and legislation were not 
neglected. Courts were established and the judiciary was orga- 
nised as also a force to prevent and detect crimes, Several 
regulations, after the models of the British Acts, were passed into 
law; and reports of the decisions of the highest court of the 
land as well as the annual reports of the administration of the 
State came to be published regularly. Slavery was abolished. 
Schools, hospitals and dispensaries were opened in different 
centres of the State. Sanitary Boards and Municipal Councils 
were instituted. Public works of utility were undertaken on a 
liberal scale. Agriculture began to receive adequate encour- 
agement. The minting of puthens (a silver coin worth ten pies) 
was stopped and the British coinage was adopted as the currency 
of the State. The Anchal system was introduced for tho 
transmission of letters, official and private. The Forest depart- 
ment was rc-organiscd. In brief, the various departments of the 
State were so fashioned nnd functioned as to be brought to a 
level with those of the best of the British districts. But the State 
had the lead in the separation of the judiciary nnd the executive 
and in the establishment of Village Panchayats. The opening of 
a State Railway and of a Forest Tramway are certaiuly credit- 
able achievements for a small State. Trade and industry had 
their due share of attention. The resources of the State were 
developed in such a way that it resulted in the growth of the 
material prosperity of the country. 

The institution of the Legislative Council is an import- 
ant event in the history of the State. The inspiring words with 
which His Highness the present Ruler opened the Council bear 
repetition: "As I have repeatedly announced on previous occa- 
sions, it has ever been My earnest desire to associate My people 
in an increasing measure with the Government of the State, and 
I feel happy that that desire has this day been fulfilled. 

"The attempt to devise a suitable scheme, harmonising 
various shades of conflicting thoughts, has made some delay 
inevitable 
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"The high standard of culture of My people and their tra- 
ditional and deep sense of loyalty and devotion to their Ruler 
have actuated Me in investing the Council from the very begin- 
ning with wide powers. You have an elected non official major- 
ity. The electorate has been constituted on a broad franchise 
and there is no sex disqualification. It is My fervent hope that 
the representatives of My people and Officers of My Government 
will work in complete unison with mutual trust, sympathy and 
co operation. I sincerely trust that the calmness, wisdom and 
sobriety which will characterise your deliberations will fully 
justify My expectations and that the promotion of the happiness 
and prosperity of all classes ol My beloved subjects will be your 
constani endeavour.” 

ao. A certain well-informed publicist formulated the fol- 
lowing conditions as essential for ensuring good Government in 
Indian States: (i) the separation of the private purse of the ruler 
from the general revenues of the State and the fixing of a civil 
list; (a) a sound system of finance and taxation in which revenues 
are assessed and collected not arbitrarily but under fixed rules 
and regulations; (3) a regular system of annual budgetting and 
auditing; (4^ an independent judiciary and the introduction of 
the reign of law and the elimination of arbitrary personal inter- 
vention with law and justice on the part of the ruler; (5) securing 
for all people in the State the ordinary rights of citiren9hip such 
as freedom of movement, freedom of speech, rights of property 
and freedom of the press; and (6) the training of the people in 
some sort of responsible government by the introduction of 
representative institutions for purposes of legislation, and inter- 
pellation on matters of administration. To these has to be added 
the fixity of tenure in public offices. Cochin stands second to 
none in the practical adoption of these as the standards of its 
high and progressive administration, and the British Govern- 
ment have more than once complimented it ou its successful 
administration and the high level of its people’s culture. As 
early as 1842, during the Diwanship of Edakunni Sankara 
Warier, the Government of Madras expressed their "great 
satisfaction at the prosperous condition of the Cochin Provinces 
which reflected great credit on the Diwan ol the State". Again 
in 1845, the Government wrote thus: *'It is gratifying to His 
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Lordship in Council to observe that, through the judicious 
administration of the Diwan, the Cochin Sirkar continues pros- 
perous and that improvements in every department, where 
necessary, are carried out consistently with a due regard to the 
interests of the Raja". Sankara Warier was at the helm of the 
State for 17 years, while his son, Tottakkat Sankunni Menon, 
was the Diivan for 19 years, fn 1879, the health of the latter 
became so bad, on account of his incessant, conscientious work 
in the service of his master, that he was forced to leave the 
sendee, and His Highness reluctantly permitted him to retire. 
In a graceful valedictory letter, His Highness thus summarised 

his minister’s services:*' We shall Jose in you a sale and 

prudent administrator, and it shall be a constant regret that the 
conduct of affairs will no longer be guided by your wise and 
sagacious counsels. We fully realise that, during your tenure of 
office, the country has made vast progress In material prosperity; 
the resources of the land have been remarkably developed; 
commerce and agriculture have been widely extended; and the 
revenue has attained to an amount that is the highest on record. 
It is also due to you to state that many useful and well consi- 
dered reforms, many judicious acts of legislation nnd many wise 
public measures for the improvement of the judicial, revenue 
and administrative departments of the State have been initiated 
under your fostering care and have produced fruit to the honour 
of our Government as well as the satisfaction and contentment 
of our country and people. These services have been recognised 
by the Paramount Power, which has conferred upon you a sub- 
stantial token of its favour and appreciation. The cordial rela- 
tions between our royal house and the British Government, so 
happily subsisting haw been steadfastly maintained andcherishcd 
under your administration, and there is no duty of loyalty, no 

political obligation that has been left unfulfilled " Mr. C. 

Achyuta Menon, the author of the State Manual, from which 
the above quotation is taken, wrote, and he ought to know, that 
the time of these two Diwans was an epoch-making era; that, 
between them, they laid the foundation for the great future of 
this country so truly, and built the superstructure so well that 
their successors had only to carry out certain annual repairs. 
01 Sankunni Menon, Lord Salisbury, a statesman who was ‘as 
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penetrating in judgment as he was reticent in praise’ wrote, as 
Secretary of State for India, in a report that he submitted to 
Parliament on the 'Material andJMoral Progress of India’ that 
“if all Native States in India were administered as was Travan- 
core by Madhava Rao and Cochin by Sankunni Menon, the 
British Government will have to look to their laurels." 

It would be but fitting if. before this chapter is closed, the 
name of Sir Albion R- Banerji loo is gratefully remembered. He 
was a great administrator, “a manofsturdy independence, bound- 
less energy, untiring industry and a glowing enthusiasm". Though 
a foreigner, he identified himself with the interests and the 
aspirations of the people so sincerely that his retirement evoked 
an outburst of genuine regret from them. Of those in service 
and of the moderns it may not be appropriate to refer in this 
chapter; of them, other chapters will speak. 

ai. Thus much for the past. The present, the following 
chapters will describe in some detail. The future is in our 
hands. The goal will never be readied by chronic grumble or 
by communal scramble, but only by a steady pedestrian regard 
to facts, the loyal service of disinterested patriot* and by the 
lighting of the prose of politics with a ray divine. 




2. THE RULING FAMILY. 

(BY MR. K. NARAYANA PISHARODY, B. A., B. L., SARVADHIKAKIAKAR 
OP H. H. THE MAHARAJA) 

i. A connected and authentic history of the Ruling Family 
of Cochin, prior to the advent of the Portu- 
fcarly hi.tory. guese in 1500 A. D., is not at present avail- 
able. The lack of sufficient records and 
documents and the absence of any systematic attempt to make 
the fullest use of such materials, as are available, have hitherto 
left its early history indefinite and uncertain. 

a. It appears clear, however, from available material that 
the Ruling Family of Cochin has had a long and glorious past. 
Traditionally it traces ita descent from the last of the Pcrumala 
who is believed to have divided his kingdom among his chief 
nobles and relatives in the evening of his life and retired to a 
life of religious seclusion. The first King of Cochin was the 
nephew of this Pcrumal, being his sister's son, and therefore his 
direct heir according to the matriarchal law of succession preva- 
lent in Malabar. This sister, it is said, was married to the 
Pcrumpadappu Nambutirl who belonged to the village of Perum- 
padappu in Vanneriuad, now in the Ponnani Taluk of British 
Malabar; and because the Nambutiri had no direct heir in his 
own caste, he made a gift of his possessions to his Kshctriya 
wife and children. From this circumstance the family got its 
name of Perumpadappu Swarupam. And as his direct heir the 
Perumal gave him the most important division of his kingdom, 
including his capital, Thiruvanchikulam, and bestowed upon 
him the title of GangJUjhars Vlra Kerala Thj-kkOvil Adhiksri- 
kal in virtue of his being the head of the famous temple of 
Thiruvanchikulam. The traditional date of this transaction is 
about the close of the 4th or the beginning of the 5th century 

A. D. 

3. It may be that the tradition is founded on fact; or it may 
be that it refers only to some kind of division or dismemberment 
of Kerala about the 5th century A.D. when the practice of electing 
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Perumals might have been given up; but we have reliable 
grounds to believe that the Perumpadappu Swarupam came into 
existence about the 5th century A.D.; and that it has, therefore, 
a history behind it of at least 15 centuries; that the Rulers of this 
Swarupam were for a very long period the most powerful 
sovereigns in Kerala and, accordingly, exercised a kind of over- 
lordship throughout the land till the Zamorin grew in power and 
got the upper hand. It is further known that there were five 
branches or 'flvaTies of the Ruling Family, each branch having 
its own family seat, crown-lands and retainers. These Tha- 
varhies were the Mootha, the Elaya, the Palluruthy, the 
Msjathumkal or Muringur (whence the title Matabhupalhi) and 
the ChiTnr JavaTies and the eldest male member of all the 
live branches taken together became the Ruler under the matri- 
archal law of succession prevalent in Malabar. The multiple 
branches of the family and their mutual jealousies led, not rarely 
to internal dissensions, and these, in no small measure, contri- 
buted to the weakening of the power of Cochin in as much as 
her enemies, playing upon the enmity of rival factions and 
championing the cause of rival claimants to the throne, found it 
easy to consolidate their own power and wrest from the Pcrum- 
padappu Swarupam their supremacy in Kerala. 

4. It is beyond the scope of a short chapter like this to 
give an exhaustive account of the reigns of 
Traits of early Rulers, individual Rulers of this period even if wc 
had authentic and detailed information 
about the political history of the time. All that is possible here 
is to mention briefly the outstanding traits that the members ot 
the Perumpadappu Swarupam shared in common as Rulers of 
land. Recent cpigraphic research has brought to light the 
names of some of the Kings of the Cochin Ruling Family who 
reigned during the pre-Portuguese period; and though no con- 
nected history of their reigns is at present forthcoming, it is 
clear that they had attained a very high degree of enlightenment 
and culture, and that they never exercised absolute or despotic 
power, but generously allowed themselves to be guided by the 
dictates of the Hindu Dharma Sastra 3 on the one hand and by 
the rights and privileges of their subjects on the other. 
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Accordingly, their policy was always liberal and beneficent and 
calculated to ensure the welfare of their subjects and to secure 
the best interests of the State. Their coart was the centre of 
light and learning and their patronage of arts and letters was 
truly munificent though discriminating. Their private life had 
nothing of the "wasteful lavishness of oriental prodigality" often 
ascribed to Eastern Potentates, but was marked by an austere 
simplicity which revealed true culture. They were devout in 
their faith in Hinduism, though unostsntatious in their piety; 
and true to the highest tenets o: their faith, these Rulers of 
Cochin furnished a contrast to the bigots of ancient times by 
practising the fullest toleration, not from any selfish motive of 
temporary gain, but from genuine moral conviction. The treat- 
ment accorded to t ho Jews, Christians and Muhamadans who 
settled in Cochin from very early times and the privileges 
extended to them stand in healthy contrast to the treatment 
meted out by the contemporary sovereigns of other lands to 
their subjects who did not conform to the faith of their Rulers. 
Nor was their greatness confined to the nrts ol psace alone; for they 
were equally great in war. We have accounts of numerous 
battles in which they marched at the head of their army and 
distinguished themselves by their personal valour and prowess; 
while, at the same time, they had the very highest sense of 
honour and chivalry regulating their conduct. Such were the 
virtues associated with the ancient Rulers of Cochin and such 
the bright traditions connected with the Ruling Family. Thjso 
lofty virtues have been handed down from generation to genera- 
tion and from age to age, so that they have come to be shared 
by the Rulers as their true birth-right- 

5, From 1501 to 1663, the fortunes of the Ruling Family 
of Cochin wercintimately connected with those of the Portuguese 
in Malabar. From the weak second-rate position to which 
the Perutrpadappu Swarupam had bsen reduced through 
internal dissensions on the one hand and the growth of the 
Zamorin’s power on the other, they once more rose into 
eminence with the help of the Portuguese and became the fore- 
most power in Malabar during this period. The pari played by 
Cochin Rulers in connexion with their alliince with the Portu- 
guese and the way in which they kept their faith with them and 
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fulfilled their treaty obligations, constitute a brilliant chapter in 
the annals of the 1 'erumpadappu Swarupam, which has not failed 
to extort genuine admiration from historians and to elicit un- 
stinted praise from them. Considerations of space permit only 
a brief survey of this most important period. 

6 . Unni Coda Varma Koil Thirumulpad oi the Elaya 

... , Thavazhi was the Kino of Cochin when the 

Treaty of alliance „ , _ , K „ , . . , . 

with Portuguese. Portuguese Commander Cabral arrived at 

Cochin in December 1500 after a futile 
attempt to establish a Portuguese lactory at Calicut ; and it was 
this King that granted the necessary facilities to Portugal to 
trade freely with Cochin. He entered into negotiations with 
Portugal, a treaty of alliance was concluded and friendly rela- 
tions were established between the two powers. The Raja was 
a shrewd intelligent Prince and he fully realised the advantages 
that would accrue to Cochin from a close connexion with the 
Portuguese who had quarrelled with the Zamorin. He hoped, 
with the help of his new allies, to free himself from the irksome 
domination of the Zamorin and regain the supremacy which his 
ancestors had enjoyed in Kerala. Further, the commercial 
prosperity of Calicut, which had contributed not a little to the 
growth of the Zamorin'* power, was an eye-sore to Cochin and 
here was an opportunity to compete with Calicut in this respect. 
These expectations of the Raja were alt destined to be fulfilled 
in the long run, though Cochin had to wage many wars with the 
Zamorin and undergo much suffering as a result. 

7. Cloda Varma Raja was an upright and God-fearing man 

and, in his dealings with the Portuguese, 
God. Varma R»j«. hc impressed them as much superior to the 

Zamorin in point of character and attain- 
ments. "being honest in his dealings and intelligent and truth- 
ful in his conversation”. He took good care of the Portuguese 
factories left behind at Cochin by Cabral and appointed Nayar 
guards to protect them from the Moors and other enemies ; and 
Edappilli and later, in 1 503, wheu the Zamorin, in alliance with the 
Chief of other enemies of Cochin, taking advantage of the return 
of the Portuguese fleet to Europe, declared war on Cochin on the 
grouud that she was giving protection to the band of cruel and 
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rapacious foreigners who had repeatedly bombarded Calicut, 
ruined its merchant fleet and wrought other havoc on the 
Zamorin’s possessions. Raja Goda Varma refused to surrender 
the helpless strangers left under his protection and deliberately 
chose to submit to the evils of an invasion rather than be guilty 
of a breach of faith. The Zamorin in consequence invaded 
Cochin, and many bloody battles were fought, in which Cochin 
was worsted and three of her brave Princes fell fighting in the 
field. The kingdom was now in the hands of the Zamorin who 
carried fire and sword through all parts of the country. Goda 
Varma Raja had now lost everything and was utterly helpless, 
but, like the true Kshetriya he was, he remained loyal to his 
promise and retired together with the helpless Portuguese and 
his few remaining friends to the samktUm of ElanguAAapputa 
where no enemy could harm him. This conduct of the Raja, 
which was strictly according to the principles of the Hindu 
Darnu Sastras, was above all praise and justly won the admira- 
tion of the Westerners, who had to admit that a Prince in their 
lands might not have kept his faith in similar circumstances, 
and sacrificed his kingdom and all, so that he might remain 
true to the undertaking given to a few foreigners of an alien 
faith. 

8. The return of the Portuguese soon reversed the state 
of affairs. The Zamorin’s troops fled from 
Usfsfttti of Cochin. Cochin, Ihe King was restored to his pos- 
sessions and loaded with thanks and pre- 
sents from Portugal, and his enemies were severely chastised. 
These, however, resolved once more to reduce Cochin to 
subjection soon after the Portuguese fleet had gone back to 
Europe in 1504. At the head of a mighty army, the Zamorin 
and the refractory chieftains of Raja Goda Varma proceeded 
against Cochin and made preparations to cross over to the 
island. It was in this connexion that the famous and historic 
defence of Cochin by the Portuguese Captain, Dwarte Pacheco, 
took place. With a small band of 150 Portuguese and 300 
Malabar soldiers trained by Portuguese Captains and assisted 
by the detachment of Nayar soldiers sent by the King of Cochin, 
Pacheco kept the mighty force ot the Zamorin at bay for four 
months, defeating all the enemies' attempts to cross over. The 
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Zamorin lost no less than 19,000 men in battle and 13,000 by 
cholera, and he had to retrace his steps to Calicut in utter dis- 
grace. He lost much of his power and prestige by this defeat, 
and the King of Cochin gained what the Zamorin had lost. The 
commercial prosperity too of Calicut was very much affected 
and it was Cochin that stood to gain by the misfortune of the 
Zamorin. 

9. In isos, King Goda Varma, worn out with age and 
worried with toil and trouble, retired from 
R«m« Varma Ra)a the Throne and became a religious recluse. 

— Regent. The two Princes immediately junior to 

Raja Goda Varma were of the Moot ha Tha- 
vazhi and partisans of the Zamorin. The King therefore 
appointed hi* nephew from his own Thavaxhi as Regent. This 
wa* Unni Rama Koil Thirumulpad alias Kama Varma who 
guided the destinies of Cochin from 1505 to 1537. It was at the 
end ol his Regency that a dispute arose in regard to the succes- 
sion to the Throne. Rnja Goda Varma, the retired King, died 
in 1510 and, according to the then custom, the Regent had at 
once to retire to a life of religious seclusion, leaving the Throne 
to the eldest member of the five branches of the family taken 
together. The Regent, Prince Rama Varma, was anxious to 
follow the practice of his ancestors; but the Portuguese at 
Cochin insisted on his being installed as the next Raja, as they 
found that the two seniormust Princes belonging to the Mootha 
Thavazhi were both partisans of the Zamorin. The Portuguese 
Viceroy urrived at Cochin and, in spite of the scruples and 
objections of the brahmin councillors of the King and the 
extieme reluctance of the Regent to breakthrough ancestral 
custom, he frustrated the attempt of the Mootha Thavazhi 
Piinccs who had arrived at Vaipin with their retainers and a 
detachment of troops from the Zamorin to enforce their claims 
and secure their rights, and prevailed upon the Regent to be 
formally installed as King. The Portuguese rcluscd to recog- 
nise the claims of other branches to succeed to the Throne and, 
therefore, for about a century and a half, the succession came 
to be confined to the Princes of the Elaya Thavazhi. Soon 
after this, however, the eldest member of all the five Thavazhies 
taken together, if h- happened to belong to any branch other 
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than the Elaya Thavazhi and was therefore excluded from the 
Throne, was accorded certain rights and dignities. He assumed 
the litle of “Perumpadappu Muppu” (the Chief of Pcrumpa- 
dappu Swarupam), was treated as an important personage and 
allowed to exercise some authority in social and religious 
matte ra. 

10. During the long period of King Rama Varma's reign, 

Cochin attained a prominent position 
Conduct of the Poitu- among the Malabar kingdoms and enjoyed 
*“«»*• increasing prosperity. Though the King 

had frequent disagreement with the Portu- 
guese who failed to keep faith with him by befriending his 
traditional enemy, the Zamorin, still he managed to keep on 
friendly terms with them and worked steadily for the welfare of 
his country. The next King, Raja Vfra Kerala Varma, had 
good reasons to be estranged from the Portuguese. They grew 
turbulent as years passed, and even made themselves guilty of 
sacrilege by plundering the sacred temples of the Hindus. 
These ways of the Portuguese soon led to the decline of their 
power and influence not only in Cochin hut in all Malabar. All 
the same, Cochin owed its unprecedented commercial prosperity 
to the Portuguese. We have seen how her Kings regained 
much of their lost power and influenco during the period of 
Portuguese intervention. The city of Cochin was in a very 
flourishing condition. With the many spacious structures erected 
by the Portuguese, the Palace of the King, temples and churches, 
it was one of the finest and largest cities of the lime. Cochin 
was the seat of the Government and was very populous and 
busy. The brisk trade it carried ou with many places, the busy 
shipping and traffic, the presence of people of many races and 
nationalities, all revealed the opulent and flourishing condition 
not only of the city but of the whole kingdom. 

11. There is but meagre information available regarding 

the latter part of the 16th century. From 
. .. literary sources we learn that the Kings 

ccntj,,. that reigned during this period were great 

warriors and patrons of letters and that 
they bad to fight many a battle against unruly and refractory 
chieftains who had revolted. They were, however, victorious 
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in ihcir campaigns and succeeded in consolidating their power. 
During the reign of Raja Vira Kerala Varma (1605 to 1635) the 
Muringur branch of the Family was about to become extinct. 
Prince Goda Varma, the heir-apparent to the Musnad from the 
Klaya Thavazhi, was then adopted as the heir to the Muringur 
branch, and when Prince Goda Varma became the King in 
1635, Muringur became merged in the Elaya Thavazhi. Before 
long, King Goda Varma had to adopt heirs for the Elaya Tha- 
vazhi itself, and Princes from all the surviving branches were 
adopted. This was perhaps an impolitic step, because it appears 
to have led to internal dissensions and scramble for power as 
soon as King Goda Varma died. The Portuguese were still 
against the Princes of the Mootha Thavazhi and they, therefore, 
installed the Prince adopted from the Palluruthy branch on the 
Throne, in defiance 51 the claims of the Princes adopted from 
the Mootha Thavazhi. These, in alliance with certain disaf- 
fected chieftains, made many unsuccessful attempts to secure the 
Kingdom and created Incessant disturbances in the land. This, 
of course, led to the weakening of the King’s power and 
prestige. 

ta. By 1656 the Mootha Thavazhi Princes alone survived 
from among those adopted by King Goda 
Adoption and die Varma; but instead of their just claims 
wn»lon. being recognised, the Portuguese persuaded 

the nged Rani of the Elaya Thavazhi to 
set aside the adoption of the Mootha Thavazhi Princes and 
assume the reins of Government herself. When she felt too old 
and weak to be at the head of affairs, she adopted, in 
1658, four Princes from the Family ol the Tanur or Vcttat 
Raja who was a firm ally of the Portuguese. The Princes of 
the Chazhur and Mootha Thavazhics felt aggrieved at this and 
they immediately sought the help ol the Zamorin who, in his 
eagerness to regain his lost power and influence, at once agreed 
to espouse their cause and help them to recover the kingdom, 
on condition that he might retain all the territories conquered 
in the course of the war till they paid the expenses lie incurred 
in this connexion. The Zamorin and deposed Princes were 
joined by many of the Chiefs; but, in the civil war that ensued, 
they could not inflict a crushing defeat on the Vettat Princes 
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who managed to hold their own. in the south, while the Zamorin 
conquered many Provinces in the north. The internal dissen- 
sions therefore once more helped the Zamorin to get the upper 
hand, while Cochin suffered materially and lost her supremacy. 

13. The days of Portuguese domination were, however, 
almost over. The Dutch and the English 
The Dutch in Cochin. | iaf j appeared in the East, and the Dutch 
had established themselves at Colombo 
after defeating the Portuguese. They now appeared off the 
Malabar Coast to conquer the Portuguese possessions and were 
welcomed by the Zamorin, the Mootha Thavazhi Princes and 
many others who hated the Portuguese. The Paliath Achan 
who was already the hereditary Chief Minister and Cqmmandcr- 
in-Chief in Cochin was in secret sympathy with the Mootha 
Thavazhi Princes and disliked the Portuguese. He too had a 
secret interview with the Dutch Admiral and a treaty was con- 
cluded between them by which they were bound to help each 
other. After a long and hard struggle, in the course of which 
the reigning Raja and two of his brothers fell in battle, the 
Dutch managed to defeat the Portuguese and take Cochin from 
them in 1663. And immediately after, Vira Kerala Varma, the 
senior Prince of the Mootha Thavazhi, was formally installed 
on the Throne and a treaty of mutual help was concluded between 
the Dutch and Cochin. Thus terminated the historic alliance 
of more than a century and a half between the Perumpadappu 
Swarupam and the Portuguese, out of which Cochin had gained 
much substantial benefit. Paliath Komi Achan, the Chief 
Minister referred to above, was now the most important figure 
in the kingdom next to the Raja. His part in the revolution 
enabled him to strengthen his position still further. He was 
the premier nobleman of the State and his family, the wealthiest 
and most influential. Tor about a century and a half, the family 
retained the supreme privilege of the Chief Ministership of the 
State and continued to enjoy other special rights and privileges. 
The Dutch issued a special Proclamation stating that Komi 
Aclien was under their protection and that none should inter- 
fere with him in the affairs of the State except the Raja and the 
Dutch Company. Raja Vira Kerala Varma then wanted the 
Zamorin to return to him the Cochin territories he had conquered 
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and retained in his possession during the struggle with the 
Vettat Princes.Thc Zamorin refused to do so unless he was paid 
his expenses. Cochin did not want to pay anything and there- 
fore appealed to the Dutch for help in this connexion. The 
Dutch Company, al ways eager for trade and its profits, did not 
want war and they therefore counselled patience to the Raja. 
Consequently, Vira Kerala Varina Raja could do nothing to 
regain his lost territories- 

14. During the reign of his successor, Raja Ravi Varma 
(1687—1698), the Ruling Family was again about to become 
extinct and some Princes and Princesses were therefore adopted 
from the Chaihur Thavazhi. There was, however, a faction by 
this time in favour of the Vettat family who made an attempt 
at revolution. Timely action, however, quelled the disturbances 
aud the rebel chiefs were defeated and severely punished. Like 
his predecessor, Raja Ravi Varma also made many unsuccessful 
attempts to take back the Cochin Provinces which the Zamorin was 
keeping in his possession, but the Dutch instead of helping him 
against the Zamorin concluded a commercial treaty with him. 

15. Raja Rama Varma. who succeeded Ravi Varma and 

began his reign from 1698 was more for- 
Raja R.m. V.rma. tuni , e in (hii re8pccl . The new King was 

shrewd, clever and diplomatic and he was 
therefore able to profit much by the Dutch alliance. The 
Zamorin was soon driven to declare war on Cochin and 
invade Cochin territory. The Dutch had therefore to take 
the field against him, though with great reluctance, and 
a long war, lasting from 1701 to 1710 ensued, at the end of 
which Cochin recovered a great portion of her lands till then 
retained by the Zamorin. Renewed hostilities between the 
Zamorin and the Dutch led to a continuation of the war till 
1718 and the Dutch, in spite of reverses, finally inflicted a 
crushing defeat on the Zamorin. As the result, the Zamorin 
had to cede more territories to Cochin and the Dutch, and 
Cochin at last recovered all the lands which the Zamorin had 
taken, with the exception of certain villages, like Perumpadappu 
in Vanncrinad. Raja Rama Varma also secured a substantial 
return from the Dutch for the monopoly of trade they enjoyed 
in Cochin. Thus, on the whole, ho served his country well. 
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1 6. Raja Rama Varma was succeeded by his nephew, Raja 
Ravi Varma, who reigned from 1732 to 1731. Duringhis time 
the Chief Minister, Paliath Ittikkuinaran Achan, was deposed 
from his high position for his misdeeds, and his possessions 
were confiscated; but his successor Ittinnan Achan got himself 
reconciled to the Raja and was restored to his possessions and 
dignities. 

17. The reign of Raja Rama Varma (1731 to 1746), the 

successor of Raja Ravi Varma, is important 
kcvcr»os in Uic 18th because it was during this period that 
Cochin first came into conflict with 
Travancorc. Under the famous King 
Martanda Varnu who, by extirpating his turbulent and refractory 
chiefs, had made his position firm and secure, and had consoli- 
dated his power, Travancorc had grown into a powerful State 
with a standing army, trained nnd led by a European Captain. 
The Dutch, anxious to curb the growing power, soon found 
aome ground to quarrel with Travancorc, and Cochin, as their 
ally, had to help the Dutch out of respect to treaty obligations. 
In the struggle Travancorc was victorious and forced the Dutch 
to conclude a treaty which was humiliating to them and which 
insisted on their not helping any Malabar Prince with whom 
Travancorc might wago war. The alliance between the Dutch 
and Cochin thus came to an end and henceforth the position 
occupied by the Dutch in Cochin was of no significance. The 
treaty also marks the commencement of the darkest period we 
know of in the fortunes of the Ruling Family of Cochin. During 
the second half of the 18th century, Cochin had to pass through 
a series of overwhelming disasters which brought the kingdom 
almost to the verge of extinction; and when finally she emerged 
out of them in 1790 as a tributary of the English East India 
Company, she found herself very much reduced in extent and 
importance. The heaviest of her losses resulted from the 
conflict with Travancore which lasted till 1757. The destinies 
of the kingdom were guided at this time by two rulers Raja Vira 
Kerala Varma (>746101750) and Raja Rama Varma (1750 to 
1 760). King Martanda Varma of T r&vancore soon found a pret 
to interfere in the affairs of Cochin in connection with a dir 
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about the title of Perumpadappu Muppu which had been 
relinquished some time back, but which was now unjustly 
claimed by the seniormost Prince who belonged to the Chalur 
branch. This Prince was successfully helped by Martanda 
Varma in his quarrel with Cochin. The latter in revenge went 
to the assistance of certain refractory chiefs of Travancore who 
were anxious to throw off the yoke of Martanda Varma. A 
large army from Cochin was put in motion against Travancore, 
but it was almost annihilated by the better trained and better 
disciplined forces of that country and many nobles of Cochin, 
including the brave, intelligent and loyal Minister, Paliath Komi 
Achen, were taken prisoners, to be released later on the 
payment of very heavy ransoms. The victorious forces of 
Travancore advanced to the north and conquered many provinces 
of Cochin till at last Raja Rama Varma, who was disappointed 
in his hopes of receiving hdp'from the Dutch, sued for peace. 
A treaty was accordingly concluded in 1 757 between the two 
powers who agreed to remain thereafter on friendly terms; but 
Cochin had to lose nil the territories which Martanda Varma 
had conquered and occupied. Meanwhile the Zamorin was 
taking full advantage of the helpless plight of Cochin. While 
Travancore was invading her in the south, the Zamorin 
invaded her northern provinces so that, by 1758, most of tire 
northern provinces had passed out of her possession. She 
could do but little to arrest the progress of the Zamorin, as she 
was fightiug with all her force against her powerful enemy 
in the south. Nor did the Dutch render any help to Cochin 
against the Zamorin. In 1761, a new treaty was concluded with 
Travancore, chiefly through the endeavours of the indefatigable 
Paliath Komi Achan, by which Travancore agreed to help 
Cochin against the Zamorin in return for certain concessions 
regarding some districts like Parur and Alangad. Accordingly 
the allied forces of Travancore and Cochin proceeded against 
the Zamorin and dislodged him from all the places he had 
occupied in Cochin, so that, by the end of 1763, Cochin was 
free from the northern menace and the Zamorin had to sue for 
peace. This marked the end of the long and hereditary struggle 
between the Zamorin and Cochin. 
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1 8. It was King Veera Kerala Varma who succeeded to 

the throne in 1760 that introduced a new 
R«j Vlm,a system of administration in the State. The 

rise of Travancore was an object lesson to 
Cochin and she realised that her weakness resulted chiefly from 
the diffusion of power among a number of hereditary chiefs. All 
power in Travancore was concentrated in the head of the State, 
so that no disaffected hereditary chief might create trouble. 
Cochin also adopted this wise step and all administrative power 
was taken away from the chiefs, and officers were appointed by 
the King in their Btead. The refractory chiefs were severely 
punished, and the State, instead of being divided into 'Nads' 
governed by chiefs, was now divided into the Vaudakhay Mukham 
or the Northern Division and the Thtkkay Mukham or the 
Southern Division. Each Mukham was sub-divided into Taluks 
or Kovilalcathumvathukkals and each Taluk into Provrlthiei, 
which formed the units of administration. The Provrithies were 
under the management of Parvathyakarans, assisted by Menons 
or Accountants, and Chandrakarans or Cash Keepers. Each Taluk 
was under a Kariakar exercising both judicial and executive 
functions. There was a Smvadhikariakar for each division to 
supervise the work of the Kariakars of that division and the 
Valia Sarvadhikariak.tr or Chief Minister was the head of the 
whole administration. A standing army regularly drilled and 
trained by Dutch Officers was also organised. To meet the 
increased expenditure resulting from these reforms, a regular 
land-tax was also introduced from 1 763. All these changes 
restored order in the country andj the king’s authority was 
finally established throughout the land. 

19. When the menace of Travancore and of the Znmorin 

had disappeared and when the sources of 

mYS ' 5 in ™ lon ol internal ,roublc had bccn removed *>y 

administrative reforms, other troubles arose 
from unexpected quarters. The Dutch at Cochin under a tact- 
less Governor raised a dispute regarding the jurisdiction of the 
King of Cochin in certain tracts and war became imminent 
between the two powers, but a new Governor was sent to Cochin 
and the dispute was amicably settled. An invasion of Kerala 
by Haider Ali was a long dreaded probability ; and Cochin had 
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soon to face this danger. Haider found a pretext to quarrel with 
the Zamorln and, in 1766, invaded North Malabar and occupied 
certain districts. The Chittur Taluk, belonging to Cochin was 
also included in these districts by mistake but, on a representa- 
tion from Cochin, Haider ordered the restoration of the Taluk 
to the Raja and assured him of his friendly regard. For the 
next few years, Haider was busy elsewhere and therefore the 
Malabar chiefs re-posscssed themselves of their territories; but 
he returned in 1773 and once more took possession of the terri- 
tories he had conquered. Cochin was now called upon to pay a 
subsidy of about 4 lakhs of rupees to Haider; and the Raja in 
his anxiety to escape the fate of the Zamorin readily complied 
with the demand. There was no further demand for the next 
three years; but, in 1776, a dispute arose regarding a border 
district of Cochin which Haider's agents claimed ai a part of 
the Zamorin's possessions. The Mysore General at once invaded 
Cochin, but promised immunity from annexation, if Cochin 
would agree to become tributary to Mysore. After a successful 
appeal to Haider regarding the amount of the tribute, the Raja 
agreed to the terms and Cochin thus became tributary to Mysore. 
After this, Haider's relations with Cochin were friendly and he 
treated the Raja with much consideration. 

ao. Raja Vira Kerala Varma died in 1775 and was 
succeeded by Raja Rama Varma (1775 to 
n m iirapuran. I790 ) t Neither of these rulers had the 

strength and ability to face the troubles of these stormy times 
and hence, during the last years of Raja Vira Kerala Varma, 
all authority was delegated to the heir-presumptive, Prince 
Rama Varma (later known as Saktan Tamfuran) who succeeded 
to the throne in 1 790 and continued to reign till his death in 
1805. This Prince was thus the virtual Ruler of the land from 
1769 to 1805, and his extraordinary energy and strength of will, 
his intelligence and shrewdness were largely responsible for 
saving his kingdom from utter destruction during this dark 
period of its history. The death of the great patriotic Minister, 
Komi Achen, in 1779 was a serious misfortune that added to 
the gloom of the period. After Komi Achan's death, the 
hereditary premiership of the family was abolished. When 
Tippu succeeded his father, things took a turn for the worse. 
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Tippu first proceeded to Malabar in r 788 and his armies carried 
fire and sword. For fear of forcible conversion to Islam, the 
inhabitants of the land fled from their homes. Meanwhile, 
Tippu tried to persuade Cochin to quarrel with Travancore so 
that he might have an excuse to conquer and annex Travancore; 
but the clever Prince-Regent fought shy of these proposals and 
secretly resolved to avert such an alliance. Accordingly, the 
Prince approached the Agent of the English East India 
Company with proposals for a subsidiary alliance between the 
Company and Cochin, and a treaty was concluded after the 
English declared war against Tippu, according to which the 
Raja agreed to become tributary to the Company and the 
Company in return promised to help the Raja in recovering his 
lost possessions and to extend their protection to Cochin. 
Before the treaty was concluded, Tippu began to entertain 
strong suspicions of the Raja’s fidelity from the many evasive 
replies he received from Cochin in answer to his demands, and 
eventually treated Cochin as an open enemy, and soon put his 
huge army in motion against Cochin and Travancore. It is 
well known how this ended against Tippu and worked his down- 
fall. The treaty with the English Company was formally signed 
in 1791 soon after the Prince-Regent had succeeded to the 
Throne as Raja Rama Varma. Commissioners were appointed 
by the Bengal, Bombay and Madras Governments for the 
management of the affairs of Malabar after the fall of Tippu, and 
the settlement of claims in regard to territories, preferred by 
the several Rajas and chiefs of Malabar was then taken in hand 
by the Commissioners according to one of the terms of the 
treaty. Although their decision did not give full satisfaction 
to the Raja, who, for this aud other various reasons, was Iccling 
disappointed and humiliated, there was no open rupture between 
Cochin and the Company till the Raja’s death in 1805. This 
Raja, who is even now popularly known as Saitan Tampuran on 
account of his strong rule, was for about 36 years the virtual 
Ruler of the land, and his administration was characterised by a 
vigour unparalleled in the annals of Cochin. With untiring 
energy and vigilance, he attended to every detail of the admini- 
stration himself. He hatted corruption to such an extent that he 
did not hesitate even to confiscate the properties of corrupt 
officers in addition to the harsh punishment meted out to them. 
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Special officers were appointed to watch closely and report on 
the condition of all Government servants in each Taluk. 
Offences against life and property were put down with an iron 
hand and the punishments prescribed were shockingly severe. 
Side by side with this, he showed an amount of religious 
tolerance which is both significant and remarkable. For instance, 
he showed great favour to the Syrian or St. Thomas Christians 
who were loyal subjects of the State, gave them lands and 
settled them in important towns, like Trichur and Trippunittura, 
so that these places might become flourishing and prosperous 
through their industry and enterprise. Though the Raja’s rule 
was considered harsh by the relentless rich and the wantonly 
wicked, the common people enjoyed perfect peace and security 
during his reign. It is no wonder that the memory of Sa/tlan 
Tampuran is still fresh among the people of Cochin. 

at. The successor of Saklan Tampuran though learned, 
t benevolent and genial, was but a weak Ruler, 
A Hrcrn >«vo nnd matters drifted into confusion during 

his time. Komi Achan’s successor In the Paliath Family had 
nude unsuccessful attempts to regain the Chief Ministership 
during the previous reign. He now succeeded in his aim with 
the help of the Trnvancorc Minister, Vein Thampi. Soon the 
two Ministers made secret preparations for driving the English 
out of Cochin and Travancorc. In 1806, the English blew up 
with gun powder all the costly fortifications and beautiful public 
buildings of Cochin, lest the French should get possession of 
the place, and this was taken advantage of to create an unfavour- 
able impression about them. The Raja of Cochin was, however, 
openly opposed to any rupture with the English Company as he 
wanted to remain true to the terms of the treaty, but he was 
persuaded to go to Vellarappiili where he was kept under strict 
surveillance by the Minister. The Aclian and Thampi then 
proceeded to make a simultaneous attack on Cochin and Quilon, 
where the Company’s forces were stationed. Their aim was to 
take the English by surprise and murder the Resident, Col. 
Macaulay. They were, however, defeated ; the Paliath Achan 
surrendered himself to the English and Velu Thampi fled into 
the jungles, where he died by his own hands to save himself 
from being taken captive. 
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aa. Soon after this unhappy event, the Raja died and the 
Company called upon his successor to enter 
Treaty of iSog. into a new treaty tj prevent such compli- 
cations thereafter. This was concluded in 
1809 and it has ever since remained in force. Col. Macaulay 
was, however, recalled in 1810 and Col. Munro appointed in his 
stead. With the advent of this able administrator, whose memory 
is still gratefully cherished in Trnvancorc and Cochin as that of 
a great benefactor, tve pass into modern times, with the begin- 
ning of which Cochin embarked on a course of reforms which has 
brought her to her creditable position among the enlightened 
Indian States. 

33. Before we proceed further and look into the history of 
living times, it may not be quite out of 
A recapitulation. place to record here the impression we gain 
about our Royal Mouse after having follow- 
ed its career for about 13 centuries. l 7 roni what we know of 
our Rulers of the pre- Portuguese period and from the accounts 
of the Portuguese and the Dutch periods, it is clear that the 
history of our Rulers is a bright and spotless one of which nay 
Royal Family may justly be proud. Their policy was baaed on, 
and their actions regulated by, the high principles of good 
Government. We have seen how faithfully they kept their 
treaty obligations with the Portuguese and the Dutch iu spite of 
want of reciprocation on the part of the latter. In short there is 
not a single act of any of these Rulers of which a noble, upright 
and honourable Prince must in the least be ashamed. "Whatever 
records leap to light, they shall not be shamed.’’ Verily, the 
motto of our Ruling Family, "HONOUR IS OUR FAMILY 
TREASURE", is not a more hollow sound, but full of signi- 
ficance; and it is extremely apt, being literally true of our Rulers 
from time immemorial. And the people of Cochin have every 
reason to be proud of their Ruling Family. 

24. When Col. Munro took charge of his duties as the 
Resident, affairs in Cochin were in great 
Col. Munro. confusion. Ever since the strong hand of 

SaAlan Tampuratt had been removed, 
corruption and disorder had crept in, and the people suffered as 
much from the extortions of unscrupulous officers as from the 
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havoc wrought by thriving hands of thieves and robbers. The 
Chief Minister, Kunjukvishna Menon of Nadavaramba, was him- 
seif guilty of misdeeds, and the State was on the verge of 
bankruptcy with many debts and huge arrears of subsidy due to 
the Company. 

35. In the circumstances, Col. Munro himself assumed the 
Diwanship of Cochin in 1813 and with rare tact and ability 
guided the State out of the overwhelming difficulties. He first 
turned his attention to lawlessness and corruption, and stationed 
various divisions of the subsidiary force in different places. 
These divisions, with the help of a newly organised force of Police 
or Tannadars, hunted down the gangs of robbers, and the Resi- 
dent himself went on circuit to all parts of the country and made 
personal enquiries into the wants and grievances of the people. 
Charges of corruption against officers were at once looked into 
and summary punishment was meted out to the offenders. Order 
was soon restored everywhere and people began to enjoy security 
of life and property. Many administrative reforms were also 
introduced. The work of the Kariakars of the various Taluks 
enme to be confined to the collection of revenue; and a more 
effective system of collecting the revenue was introduced. Two 
subordinate Courts of Justice, each presided over by a Hindu 
and a Christian Judge and a Sastri, and a Huzur Court withfour 
Judges were established for the administration of justice, aud a 
Civil Procedure Code was drawn up for the guidance of the 
Judges. The levy of court fees and the introduction of stamped 
cadjaNi for engrossing documents, the opeuing of an account 
department with a system of accounts on the lines followed by 
the Company's Government; and the tixing of a definite scale of 
pay and pensions for officers, and the abolition of vexatious duties 
were some of the salutary reforms inaugurated by the Colonel. 
Measures were also adopted for a more satisfactory management 
of Devaswams and Uttupuras. Col. Munro was also responsible 
for the construction of several roads and bridges, no doubt of a 
very primitive type, and the opening of many vernacular schools. 
The debts and arrears of subsidy were soon paid off, and the 
revenue of the State showed a steady increase. The achievements 
of the great Colonel were ail the more remarkable in that he 
managed with rare tact and patience to maintain the dignity and 
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prestige of the Raja and never went against the Raja’s authority 
even though he had to face many obstacles. The Raja himself 
was very much pleased with the Resident’s work and fully 
appreciated his labours. 

a6. In 1813, Mr. Nanjappayya, an Assistant of Col. Munro, 
was appointed Diwan, because the Qol. felt 
Diwan Nanjappayya. that the strain was too much for him ; so 
much so, that he retired from service in i8»y. 
Nanjappayya was an able and efficient officer and followed the 
lines laid down by Col. Munro, carefully supervising the details 
of administration himself. During his time a systematic survey 
and settlement of the wet lands in the State was undertaken and 
carried out with great thoroughness. He further reorganised the 
Judicial Department; introduced a new Abkari system and 
appointed Tahsildars and Samprathies in the place of the old 
Kariakars and Thirumukhanis. An European officer was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Forest Department. The first 
steps for Medical aid were also taken during his period. 
Nanjappayya was also responsible for settling many of the 
boundary disputes between Travancore and Cochin. 

27. On Nanjappnyya’a death in 1825, Mr. Seshagiri Rao, 
the Diwan Pcishkar, succeeded him. He 
R»ma Varma Ktja wm weak and, after the demise of the Raja 
(i8>8— j8). in 1828, be found his relations with the new 

Ruler Raja Rama Varma (1828— 1838) were 
not quite happy. As a consequence he had eo quit the service 
in 1830 and was succeeded by Edama Sankara Menon whose 
career as Diwan was not creditable to himself or to the 
State. 



Diwan Vonhlta 
Subbayya. 



28. Mr. Venkita Subbayya, the Diwan Peishkar, was then 
appointed Diwan in 1835. He was an able, 
efficient and experienced officer of great real 
and integrity and many useful reforms were 
introduced by him. He passed elaborate 
Regulations for the administration of justice. The reorgani- 
sation of the Forest Department and the appointmont of a Euro- 
pean Conservator of Forests, a survey and settlement of gardens, 
similar to those of wet lands under Diwan Nanjappayya, the 

5 - 
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opening of experimental gardens at Ernakulam, T richur and Chit- 
tur for the introduction of improved methods of agriculture and 
cultivation of new crops; the adoption of suitable measures for 
the destruction of wild animals; the reorganisation of the Diwan’s 
office, the opening of well-organised English and Vernacular 
Schools and the appointment of an English Tutor for the 
education of the members of the Ruling Family, arc among the 
other important reforms associated with the name of Diwan 
Venkita Subbayya. 

29. Raja Rama Varma who ascended the Musnad in 1838 
was not pleased with some of the Diwan’s 
Raja Rama Varma. actions, which unfortunately made the 
Diwan's relations with the Ruler very 
strained and eventually led to the former's retirement in 1840. 
From 1840 to 1856, Cochin was under the Diwanihip of 
Sankara Wariiar, who had already served the Govern- 
ment with distinction in various capacities for more 
than ao years and had thus gained much useful experience. 

Sankara Warriar served four successive 
Diwan Sankara Rulers as Diwan till he died in harness in 
Warriar. 1856; and the reforms he introduced during 

this long period brought Cochin to the 
forefront of progressive Indian Stales governed on modern 
lines. Raja Rama Varma who ruled from 1838 to 1844 fully 
supported, and placed entire confidence in the Diwan ; but 
there was an open rupture between the next Raja and Sankara 
Warriar which lasted throughout till the Raja’s death in 1851, 
The chief reason for this was the decision of the Court of 
Directors in England in connection with the retirement of 
Diwau Venkita Subbayya that the Raja'could not dismiss his 
Minister at his pleasure. The intelligent, high-spirited and 
dignified Raja took strong objection to this encroachment on 
his authority and the resentment found expression in an attitude 
of hostility to the Diwan who had the support of the Company’s 
Government. Though fully conscious of the displeasure of his 
master, Sankara Warriar carried on the work of administration 
with his characteristic zeal and devotion and signalised the rule 
of his master with many salutary reforms. 
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30. Raja Vira Kerala Varma, a young Prince of exceptional 

abilities and great promise, asceuded the 

Raja Vira Kerala Musnad in ,8 5»- The new Ra i a had 

Varma. received a good English education and took 

a very intelligent interest in the admini- 
stration of the country. Sankara Warriar received His Highness’ 
hearty support and sympathy and hence he was now free from 
the worries he had during the previous administration. The 
Raja went on a long tour in 1852 and to the infinite grief of the 
people of Cochin, the brilliant and promising career was cut 
short by his demise at Benares in 1853. 

31. Raja Ravi Varma, who succeeded to the Throne in 

1853, though less accomplished and less 
Raja Ravi Varma. able than his predecessor, extended his full 
support to the Diwan and gave him a free 
hand. But Sankara Warriar was able to serve the kind master 
only for about three years. During the long period of his 
ministership under four Rulers, the financial stability of the 
State was ensured and a brief narration of his many reforms 
will show how amply justified was the confidence he enjoyed at 
the hands of his sovereigns generally. A net work of good 
roads with strong bridges and culverts opened up the country 
and considerably facilitated wheeled traffic. Improved facilities 
for communication by water were also provided by the opening 
of new canals. Irrigation projects of great importance for the 
Improvement of agriculture were carried out, many thirat 
being constructed by which a very largo extent of waste laud 
was brought under cultivation. Large public tanks for bathing 
and irrigation purposes were opened in all important places of 
the State and many Travellers' Bungalows and Chatrams were 
constructed for the convenience of travellers. In addition to 
the improved means of communication which helped inland trade 
very considerably, other facilities were afforded for its expansion 
by the abolition of transit duties and the reduction of inland 
customs and monopoly prices. An English School was started 
at Ernakulam and a European tutor was also appointed for the 
English education of the Princes. A charity hospital was 
opened at Ernakulam so that poor people might have free 
medical aid ; and not the least important of the ameliorative 
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measures that redound to the glory of Raja Ravi Varma and his 
devoted Minister was the total emancipation of slaves in the 
State in 1854. The result of all this was revealed in the grow- 
ing prosperity of the State and the contentment of the people at 
the time when Sankara Warriar died in harness, in 1856, deeply 
mourned by the Ruler and the people of Cochin alike. 

33. The Diwan Pcishkar Mr. Vcnkita Rau was next 
•PPoio^Dmn. An taporUilt measure 
Minoo. connected with hi* administration was the 

survey and settlement of garden lands and the 
consequent increase of the State Revenue. The Diwan, however, 
had to retire from service and was succeeded by Thottakatt 
Sankunny Menon, the elder son of Diwan Sankara Warriar. Mr. 
Sankunny Menon was as distinguished as his father and signa- 
lised his long Diwan ship of 19 years by many useful and far- 
reaching reforms and new measures of public utility that led to 
great progress in all directions. 

33. His Highness Ravi Varma died in 1864 and was suc- 

ceeded by his nephew His Highness Sir 
Rl ,; r f V " m “ Rama Varma. The now Ruler was an 
intelligent Prince of a frank and affable 
disposition and, realising; the worth of his Minister, he placed 
implicit conlidence in him and generally acted according to the 
advice of the Diwan who had complete freedom from unnecessary 
interference. At the same time His Highness watched the 
Diwan’s administrative reforms and labours with an intelligent 
interest and full sympathy which served as an inspiration and 
encouragement to the patriotic and gifted Minister who served 
him till 1889 when he was succeeded by his brother, Mr. Govinda 
Menon (1879—1889) who also enjoyed the Raja’s full confidence 
throughout. On the whole, His Highness' long reign of 34 
years proved to be an unbroken record of highly successful 
administration, marked throughout by ever-increasing prosperity 
and contentment among the people. 

34. During His Highness' time the Judicial Department 
was thoroughly reorganised and brought into line with the 
Judicial Department of British India; properly qualified men 
were appointed as Judges and paid adequate salaries, admission 
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to the Bar was properly regulated, Munsiffs* Courts were opened 
and regulations were passed defining the powers and duties of 
Judges and Vakils and codifying the laws the Judges had to 
administer. The department became efficient in its work and 
the administration of justice was put on a sound basis. The 
development of the resources of the State and the tapping of new 
sources of revenue claimed as much attention as the strict and 
careful regulation of expenditure. The raising of the commuta- 
tion price Of paddy based on the general rise in its price and 
the extension of the irrigation system produced a marked 
increase in land revenue receipts. The conversion of opium and 
ganja into Sirkar monopolies, the introduction of the system of 
registration of deeds, the revision of the Court Fee Regulation 
and the lease of forest lands were some of the other measures 
that brought additional revenue into the Sirkar Treasury. Thus 
the State was enabled to have n large surplus invested in Gov- 
ernment of India securities, though the expenditure on public 
works, education, medical aid and other improvements was 
liberal. A European Officer was appointed in 1868 and a 
department of public works was organised under him. The 
existing roads were all metalled and improved ; new roads nnd 
bridges were constructed, canals were opened for providing 
greater facilities for communication by water; many important 
public buildings for the location of offices and other purposes 
were erected ; and the preliminary steps were taken for the 
introduction of the Railway into the State. The raising of 
the English school at Ernakulam to a second grade College and 
the opening of English schools in all Taluk centres, the exten- 
sion of the activities of the Vaccination Department, the improve- 
ment of the Hospital at Ernakulam, the opening of new Hospi- 
tals and Dispensaries, the organisation of the Sirkar Anchal 
Service and many other measures calculated to ameliorate the 
condition of tho people and raise the tone and moral of the 
administration also stand to the credit of this regime. 

35. During the Diwanship of Sankunni Mcnon, an im- 
portant agreement known as"Thc Interportal Trade Convention 
of 1865 ” was entered into between the British, Travancore and 
Cochin Governments, under which all inland customs were 
abolished in Cochin. The Convention has by this abolition led 
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to a rapid expansion of trade in Cochin, while the steady rise 
in the customs receipts of British Cochin has brought the State 
an annual income of several lakhs of rupees during recent years 
in persuance of the terms of the Convention. 

36. Failing health forced Diwan Sankunny Menon to 
retire from office in 1879, though His Highness the Raja was 
extremely unwilling to part with his trusted Minister. The 
meritorious services of Sankunny Menon received due recogni- 
tion at the hands of the Ruler, and the British Government 
made him Commander of the Order of the Star of India. 

37* The Raja appointed the Diwan's brother Govinda 
Menon as the next Diwan. During his stewardship, the Police 
force was reorganised on modern lines, the Penal and Criminal 
Procedure Codes were enacted, the Raja’s Court of Appeal was 
established, English schools for girls were opened, a system of 
grants-in-aid for private schools was introduced and the long 
standing boundary disputes between Travancore and Cochin 
were finally settled by arbitration. The uniform success, ever- 
increasing prosperity and steady progress that marked His 
Highness’ long rule was recognised by the Paramount Power 
and His Highness was honoured with the Knighthood of the 
Order of the Star of India. 

38. On the death of the Raja in 1888, his direct brother 
His Highness Sir Vira Kerala Varma, who 
Varma R.K™ was well-known lor his sound education, 

good intentions and amiable character suc- 
ceeded to the Musnad. His Highness had already gained some 
reputation and experience in administration as the Elaya 
Raja; for he had often to represent his brother at several public 
functions; and, even as the Elaya Raja, His Highness had receiv- 
ed the honour of the Knighthood of the Order of the Indian 
Empire. Diwan Goviuda Menon retired in 1889 and was suc- 
ceeded by the Zilla Judge of Trichur, Mr. Thiruvenkitachariar. 
By him steps were taken for the diffusion of elementary education 
and many primary schools were opened for the purpose. The 
Diwan died in harness in 189a and Mr. V. Subramanian Pillai, 
who was then the first Judge of the Appeal Court, succeeded 
him. There was a reorganisation of the Medical Det>artment in 
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his time and a full-time Chief Medical Officer was appointed. 
In 1893, His Highness the Raja proceeded on a long tour to 
Upper India and visited many important places, but soon after 
his return the Raja died in 1895. 



H. H. Sir Ram* 
Vnima. 



39. His Highness Sir Sri Rama Varma, G. C. S- I., G. C. 

I. E., ascended the Musnad in 1895. His 
Highness had received an excellent educa- 
tion both in Sanskrit and English and fur- 
ther enriched his knowledge and widened his outlook by an 
extended tour in Upper India in rgoa. Taking full advantage 
of the unbroken and continued prosperity and progress that the 
State had enjoyed under his two predecessors, His Highness 
signalised his rule with many reforms and achievements, helped 
by his distinguished and experienced Diwans, and Cochin under 
His Highness' strong and vigorous rule received wide recogni- 
tion as one of the best governed and most progressive Native 
States in India. His Highness' shrewd intelligence, strength of 
will and ability, combined with the administrative experience 



to make His 
Diwan Subra- 



and broad outlook of his Diwans, contributed 
Highness' rule a prosperous and successful one. 
manian Pilloi retired in 1896 and Mr. (afterwards Sir) P. Raja- 
gopalachari, an administrator and statesman of no small ability 
hailing from the British service, was appointed in his stead. 
During his Diwanship, the account system was thoroughly 
reorganised on the British Indian model, the long contemplated 
scheme of the extension of the Railway from Shoranur to Erna- 
kulam was undertaken and carried out entirely at the cost of 
the Slate with the help of the large reserve fund in the 
State Treasury which his predecessors’ economic administration 
had accumulated, acadestral survey of the State was commenced, 
the Forest Department was reorganised and measures were 
adopted for the successful working of the forests, and the con- 
struction of a steam Tramway for providing an outlet for the 
produce of hitherto inaccessible forest areas was planned and 
started. 



40. The next Diwan was Mr. Pattabhiram Raa- (1902- 
1907) and in his time a systematic and equitable revanuc Settle- 
ment was effected, the Excise Department was reorganised and 
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its administration improved; and the construction or the Forest 
T ramway was practically completed. 

41. Mr. Pattabhiram Rau was succeeded by the able and 

efficient administrator Mr. (afterwards Sir) 
A. R. Bancrji (1907 — 1914), an I. C. S- 
" officer from the British service. During 
his time, the revenue settlement was completed, and the revenue 
officers were divested of their magisterial functions. Stationary 
Magistrates' Courts were established and a full timed District 
Magistrate was appointed, the Polio: force was also reorganised. 
Sanitation received careful attention. Sanitary Inspectors were 
appointed and a department of public health was organised. For 
the improvement of agriculture and fisheries, new departments 
were opened, and the Dcvaswam Department was thoroughly 
reorganised. An industrial survey of the State was followed by 
the ojicning of Schools for Industrial and Technical education. 
The appointment of a Special P.ducational Officer (afterwards 
the Director of Education) followed the reorganisation of the 
Educational department and the activities of the department led 
to great educational progress. A Municipal Regulation was 
passed, Municipal administration was introduced into the import- 
ant towns of the State and steps were taken to bring into 
existence the Tenancy Regulation. He also applied his mind 
seriously to the development of the Cochin Harbour. 

42. Mr. J. W. Bhore (afterwards Sir), again an I. C. S. 

officer from British India, was next appointed 
DIW *jih ° ir J W r> ' wan ’ n * 9*4 an< *' ' n first year of his 

Diwanship, the Tenancy Regulation was 
passed into law. A Village Panchayat Regulation too was passed 
in the same year and a Co-operative Department was organised 
and opened. The question of the improvement of the Cochin 
Harbour was also proceeded with. 

43. His Highness abdicated his Throne in December 1914 

and was succeeded by the present illustrious 

H. H. Sir Ruler. His Highness Sir Sri Rama Varma, 

RaraaVamm G . C . I. E., the first Maharaja of 

Cochin, ascended the Musnad on the 17th December 1914. 
The success of His Highness 1 administration from the very 
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outset is not a matter for surprise; for His Highness' 
character and attainments are such as must necessarily lead to 
3ucccss in any and every undertaking. The care of loving and 
wise parents and the guidance and instructions received from 
zealous and conscientious teachers in his early days were factors 
of importance in the moulding of young Prince Rama Varna's 
character which, by very heredity, was richly endowed with all 
noble instincts. The excellent and many-sided education which 
the Prince had the good fortune to receive chastened and embel- 
lished this character further and His Highness attained a high 
degree of scholarship in Sanskrit, specialising in Vyakarami 
Nyayn and Vedanta philosophy. In English too His Highness 
attained high proficiency and Herbert Spencer’s Study of Saofio- 
logy and John Stuart Mill’s Political Economy were some of his 
favourite books, which exerted a profound influence on his broad 
outlook on life and its problems. The studious habits of early 
days were retained by His Highness who continued improving 
himself by self study. His Highness also underwent a course 
of detailed instruction in the Ayurvedic system of medicine, and 
specialised in the treatment of snake bites and other cases of 
poisoning, and his great skill in this branch of medicine enabled 
him to save thousands of lives and brought him in a large measure 
the only fees he would receive, to wit, the satisfaction of having 
served his fellow-beings. The frequent contact with poor and 
suffering humanity and the scenes of misery anil wretchedness 
which His Highness had occasion to witness in this connection, 
have left indelible impressions on his philanthropic soul. A 
peaceful and happy domestic life due to the influence of a well- 
educated and highly cultured partner devotedly attached to His 
Highness has contributed not a little to a healthy and optimistic 
outlook in life. His Highness’ Consort fully understood and 
appreciated the genuine worth of his character and sympathised 
with and encouraged the noble sentiments of her Royal husband. 
The purity and simplicity of Ilis Highness’ life and manners 
and his dislike of all pomp and ostentatious display deserve 
special mention as a unique trait of his character. 

44. Sweet and gentle in temper, amiable and affable in 
disposition, polite and accessible to all, His Highness’ character 
could not but endear itself to every one. Being highly affectionate 

6 . 
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and sympathetic by nature, His Highness is all kindness, mercy 
and charity; and accordingly His Highness is full of the most 
genuine and anxious concern for the welfare and happiness 
of his subjects. His Highness is deservedly popular and 
beloved, having won the esteem and love of his subjects to 
t remarkable extent. His Highness had all along been observ- 
ing closely and with deep interest the administrative reforms and 
measures of his predecessors. The careful management of his 
own estates and those of his mother (both of very considerable 
extent) had brought His Highness much practical experience, 
and when the affairs of the Senior Rani's estate fell into confusion, 
and Her Highness’ annual budgets closed with increasing defi- 
cits, His Highness, who was then the heir-presumptive and 
whose talent as an able financier had already been recognised, 
was entrusted by the then Ruler with its management in 1898. 
In the cautious, unostentatious and busiuess-likc manner, always 
characteristic of him, Mis Highness immediately set to work and 
was able in a very short time to wipe off tho deficits and show 
an annual surplus to the great satisfaction and admiration of all 
concerned. His Highness was thus ripe in wisdom, mature in 
intellect and judgment, rich in knowledge and experience when 
he was called upon to guide the destinies of Cochin; and for this 
reason he could with confidence conduct the business of the 
State in spite of the gloom and depression the Great War had 
brought in its wake at the time of his succession to the 
musnad. 

45. Mr. Bhore continued as Diwan till 1919, when he 

was succeeded by Mr. (afterwards Sir) T. Vijayaraghava Charya 
from the British service who served as Diwan till 193a. On his 
reversion to the British service, Mr.P.Narayana Meuon, a retired 
British officer, was appointed to the post.When Mr. Menon’stcrm 
expired in 1925, Mr. T. S. Narayana Ayyar, who was the Chief 
Judge of the Chief Court, was selected for the place and he held 
the reins till the middle of 193°- continuity of policy 

in all important respects throughout the period of His Highness’ 
reign reveals the guiding hand of His Highness at the helm of 
affairs. 

46. A brief mention of the more important of the many 
reforms and administrative measures introduced during this 
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period must sulfice for the purpose of this chapter. The very 
first thing that engaged the anxious attention of His Highness 
on his accession of the Musnad was the financial position of the 
State. The country's finance had reached a stationary stage ; 
there was but a small surplus of ta lakhs to the credit of the 
Durbar ; the European war was threatening further depression 
and dislocation of commercial activities, while the expenses of 
the Government had risen very high. Financial stability being 
the first requisite for any successful administration, His High- 
ness has been paying the closest attention to the subject all 
along and the result has been remarkable. The annual income 
has risen from 46 lakhs of rupees in 1914— 1915 to 86 lakhs in 
1997— 1928 and Ihc surplus from 12 to about 70 lakhs. Nor 
has expenditure been curtailed or stinted in any direction likely 
to lead to the progress and prosperity of the country. On the 
other hand, large amounts have been spent on ameliorative 
measures and liberal expenditure has been regularly incurred 
for the encouragement of industries and the improvement of 
agriculture. The various departments of the Government have 
been reorganised more than once and the pay of Government 
officers has been raised again and again. The annual allotment 
for education alone has risen from 5 to 13 lakhs of rupees during 
the period, and the total expenditure from 44 lakhs in 1914— -1915 
to 67 lakhs in 1927—1928. Next to the finances of the State, 
agriculture and industries have received Mis Highness* greatest 
attention. These have a special attraction for His Highness who 
fully realised that the future of the Slate depended not a little 
on agricultural prosperity and the growth of industrial concerns. 
Accordingly, the Agricultural Department, initiated towards the 
close of the previous regime, has been reorganised more than 
once, agriculture farms opened, provision made for the grant of 
agriculture loans, important irrigation schemes undertaken and 
carried out, and other measures including those for the protec- 
tion and improvement of koU cultivation, adopted in aid of 
agriculture. For the development of industries, several Industrial 
and Technical Schools have been opened. Further, the Durbar 
has been extending all facilities for the opening of Industrial 
concerns like the Tata Oil Mills and granting loans in aid of 
industrial and joint stock concerns like the Sitaram Spinning 
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and Weaving Mills. The problem ol the economic development 
of the State on which depends, to a very large extent, its future 
financial stability, has engaged His Highness’ attention, and 
several large projects have been examined in this connection. 
The development of the Cochin Harbour which is nearing com- 
pletion is of the highest importance in this respect and it 
undoubtedly ushers iu the dawn of a bright era, when Cochin 
will stand very high indeed in point of commercial prosperity 
and wealth. Other important schemes also, such as the exten- 
sion and improvement of Railway connections, are about to be 
undertaken for the economic development of the country. The 
activities of the Co-operative Department deserve special mention 
in this connection. The department has been reorganised and it 
has been doing very useful work. There arc about aoo 
Co-operative Societies in the State at present, and most of them are 
working satisfactorily and rendering substantial help, particularly 
to agriculturists and tradesmen ; and people have come to 
realise In full measure the advantages and usefulness of the 
Co-operative movement. The development of Medical aid and 
Sanitation, being of prime importance for the well-being of the 
people, has also received His Highness' careful attention; and 
as a result of the improvements and reforms that have been 
effected, the chief hospitals in the State arc now provided with 
modern facilities, and free medical relief is now within the reach 
of all, including the inhabitants of rural areas. The sanitation, 
not ouly of towns, but of several rural areas also, is satisfactory, 
as special measures have been adopted for this. The indigenous 
systems of medicine too have been receiving substantial encour- 
agement from His Highness' Government. His Highness’ 
concern lor the educational advancement ol the State, as revealed 
by the very liberal allotments made annually for this purpose, has 
borne fruit in a rich measure. Cochin stands second to no State 
in India in point of literacy and English, women's or higher 
education. Every facility is offered to the people in this con- 
nection. Primary education in Vernacular Schools is free to all 
aud hundreds of schools (many of them being private ones receiv- 
ing Government grants) with qualified and trained teachers exist 
everywhere in the State. Many English secondary schools 
conducted efficiently cater to the needs of the school-going 
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population, and separate schools exist in all important centres (or 
girls. There are three First Grade Colleges in the State and the 
educational progress of the country has beeu truly phenomenal. 

47. The problem of the elevation of the depressed and 
backward classes has been receiving earnest and sympathetic 
attention in this connexion and special facilities have been offered 
for the education of the children of these classes. The poorest 
are given meals, clothing and books free, so that they may have 
sufficient inducement to go to school. Mis Highness’ parental 
solicitude (or the welfare of these poor classes is too well known 
to require special mention. 

48. A strong believer in constitutional Government, it 
has been His Highness’ desire to associate the people with the 
Government of the country. The Village Panchayat system, 
initialed on the eve of the abdication of His Highness’ pre- 
decessor, has received great encouragement and the Municipal 
Regulation has been revised more than once and the Municipal 
Councils, with elected non-official majorities, have been given 
the right of selecting their own President. Many legislative 
measures have been passed on various matters for promoting the 
happiness and prosperity of all classes of His Highness’ subjects 
and, above all, a Legislative Council, with an elected non-official 
majority, has been inaugurated in 1935, with a view to associate 
the people in an increasing measure with the Government ol the 
State. The State has accordingly made rapid progress in all 
directions under the fosteriug care and wise guidance of His 
Highness the Maharaja. 

49. The fame of prosperous Cochin as a Model State has 
spread throughout India, and it has had the honour of being 
visited by many illustrious and distinguished personages during 
His Highness’ rule. Rulers like the Maharaja of Travancore, 
the Gaekwar of Baroda and the Regent Sahib of Pudukotta; 
the Governors of Madras and other distinguished officers from 
British India and elsewhere, like His Excellency the Commander- 
in-Chief of India, the Commander-in-Chicf of East Indies 
Squadron, Hon’ble Members of the Viceroy's Executive 
Council and of the Madras Executive Council and some of the 
Members of the Madras Ministry, statesmen like the Right 
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Hon'ble. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, and Sir C. Sankaran Nair, 
journalists like St. Nihal Singh, and distinguished Indians and 
patriots like Mahatma Gandhi, the late Lala Lajput Rai, Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malavya and Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, and 
scientists like Sir V. Raman, have visited Cochin and testi- 
fied to the success of His Highness’ administration and his 
paternal, benevolent and indulgent rule and the rapid progress 
the country has been making during this period. Recently, 
His Excellency the Viceroy was pleased to accept the invitation 
of His Highness to visit the State. The Imperial Government have 
also duly recoguised the great success of His Highness' beneficent 
rule and conferred distinguished marks of honour on this illus- 
trious Ruler. His Highness was created a Knight Grand 
Commandar of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, 
and later invested with the hereditary title of Maharaja. 

50. In brief, the last fifteen years of His Highness' bene- 
ficent rule has nude Cochin one of the foremost and most 
prosperous States in India. 

51. His Highness the present Maharaja is thus an ideal 

Ruler in all respects and the people's 
People's address. address presented to His Highness on the 
occasion of his 70th birthday and Mis 
Highness’ reply to them arc reproduced below as these apeak 
volumes regarding the happy reciprocity of feelings that exist 
between the Ruler and the ruled. 

"May it pltast Vour Gratious Highness, 

On this most unique and auspicious occasion of the seven- 
tieth anniversary of Your Highness' birthday, we, Your Highness’ 
loyal and devoted subjects, of all castes and creeds, respectfully 
beg leave to approach Your Highness with this humble 
address conveying our loyal greetings and tendering our hearty 
felicitations. 

It is indeed a matter for no small rejoicing unto us that we 
arc able to celebrate, in a fitting manner, throughout the State, 
this happy event of our Sovereign’s seventieth birthday, an 
event unparalled in the annals of our land. Your Highness' 
subjects, therefore, have come to hail it as a sacred ceremonial, 
worthy of being observed, with religious fervour and exultant 
enthusiasm, by all classes of Your Hfehncss’ subjects. 
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The key-note of Your Highness’ lofty and noble character Is 
its mercy, benevolence and loving kindness that together consti- 
tute a unique constellation of the most divine and loveable oi 
human virtues ; and Your Highness has magnanimously dedi- 
cated, to the cause of the State and its people, a heart over- 
flowing with gentleness and sympathy. The sweetness of Your 
Highness’ temper, the affability of Your Highness' disposition, 
the simplicity and modesty of Your Highness’ life and manners 
have enthroned Your Highness iu the hearts of all Your High- 
ness' subjects, and inspired in them the most loyal and affec- 
tionate devotion to Your Highness’ august and beloved person. 
Strengthened and embellished by Your Highness' wcll'trained 
intelligence, shrewd practical wisdom and vast experience, 
these native virtues of Your Highness* character have contri- 
buted in an abundant measure to the success of Your Highness' 
administration. 

Your Highness’ subjects beg to avail themselves of this 
opportunity to acknowledge with grateful appreciation the 
countless benefits they have derived from these noble qualities 
that grace Your Highness’ magnanimous character. For, it is 
these virtues that have, during the fourteen years of Your 
Highness' administration, been materialising into the tangible 
form of the many progressive measures adopted l»y Your 
Highness for amelioration of the people's lot. The steady im- 
petus given to the development of agriculture and industries in 
the State, leading to the growth of the material prosperity of the 
people ; the liberal arrangements made for giving free medical 
aid to all ; the facilities offered for education in all its stages for 
both the sexes ; the special endeavours made for the improve- 
ment of the condition of the depressed classes] the many 
institutions, including the Legislative Council, started by the 
Government with a view to associating the people, in an ever- 
increasing measure, with the administration of the State;— these 
are but a few of the steps in the path of progress which our State 
has taken under Your Highness’ most sympathetic and paternal 
guidance. And wc are legitimately proud that, as a result of 
all this, our little State has advanced to the forefront of the best- 
governed, most progressive and most enlightened States in all 
India. 
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We are confident that Your Highness’ varied accomplish- 
ments and attainments would ever sustain Your Highness in 
successfully tackling the most important and pressing problems 
of the hour, involving the most vital interests of our State, 
problems such as the working of the final stages in the develop- 
ment of the Cochin Harbour, and the conversion of our Metre 
Gauge Railway into the Broad Gauge ! and we know full well 
these interests cannot suffer in 'any way as Your Highness' ripe 
experience, solicitous concern and zealous vigilance will always 
adequately safeguard them. 

In conclusion, wc humbly beg to thank Your Highness for 
the many gracious favours Your Highness has kindly bestowed 
on our State ; and we raise our voice in unison to send forth 
this most fervent and heartfelt prayer that the Lord of Lords 
may, in His infinite mercy, rain down on Your Highness and on 
those near and dear to Your Highness the supremest blessings 
of health and happiness, peace nnd prosperity, and that Your 
Highness may be spared for many a long year to guide with 
Your Highness’ characteristic understanding and sympathy the 
destinies of our beloved State, and to witness, in the fulness of 
time, the fruition of the highest hopes and aspirations of Your 
Highness’ most loving and loyal subjects.” 

HIS HIGHNESS THE MAIIAKAJA’8 REPI.V. 

Ladies and GmtUm/u, 

I am deeply moved by the spontaneous expressions of joy 
manifested throughout the State on this occasion and by the 
genuine feelings of abiding loyalty and affection which animate 
your Address. It gives me immense pleasure to meet you all 
here to-day and I sincerely thank you for your kind felicitations. 

I feel happy with you that Providence has enabled me to 
sec that many of my schemes for the advancement of my people 
have borne fruit. It is my fervent hope that the institutions 
which I have had the privilege to inaugurate and foster will 
develop themselves on sound and proper lines in the fulness of 
time, and you need hardly be assured that all your legitimate 
aspirations will continue to receive due consideration. 

It is a matter of gratification to me that you have correctly 
appreciated the earnest attempts of my Government to ensure 
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the happiness and prosperity of all classes of my subjects. You 
will be glad to know that the Paramount Power is keenly alive 
to the importance of preserving unimpaired the rights and 
privileges of the Indian States, and I take advantage of this 
opportunity to express my profound sense of gratitude to the 
Imperial Government for the uniform kindness and support that 
I have always received at their hands in all matters concerning 
the welfare of my State. 

Agreeably to my wishes, my Diwan will make certain 
announcements presently, which, I trust, will have far-reaching 
effects on your well-being* 

BIRTHDAY BOONS. 

His Highness the Maharaja has been pleased to command 
that the following announcements be made to take effect from 
this date:— 

(i) The rate of t\% charged as interest on agricultural 
loans be reduced to j,%. The reduced rate will apply from this 
date to loans already outstanding. 

This year a special allotment of a lakh of rupees be made 
for loans for agricultural purposes. 

(a) Pull rights be granted over monopoly trees standing 
on private lands to the owners or occupants thereof as the case 
may be. 

(3) Encouragement be given for the treatment of poison 
arising from snake-bites and other causos. 

As a preliminary step in this direction, a monthly grant of 
Rs. 33 each will be given to six approved physicians in this 
line chosen from different parts of the State. Steps will also 
be taken to establish a central institution for the growing of 
medical herbs particularly efficacious in such treatment and for 
supplying the necessary medicines free to these physicians. 

(4) The pension rules applicable to those in the superior 
service of the State be made applicable to inferior servants as 
well, and the present differentiation between superior and 
inferior servants be done away with. 
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Those pensioners who are now in receipt of pension under 
the present system will be given enhanced pension under the 
proposed rules, if they are eligible for it, from this date. This 
concession will apply to the Dcvaswam and Palace Departments 
as well. 

(5) Payment in kind of michavaram and other dues on 
Devaswam lands be permanently abolished. 

(6) A grant of Rs. 50,000 be nude this year for the supply 
of driuking and bathing water where scarcity is seriously felt. 

(7) The minimum pay of the full-timed servants be fixed 

at Rs. 10. 

The pay of all such servants which is below Rs. 10 will be 
raised to Rs. to from this date. 





3 . THE PEOPLE. 

(DY MR V. Kj RAMAN MBNON, M. A. (OXON). BAR-AT.UW), 



I* The Cochin Stale may be described as an 'Ethnological 
Museum’. Almost all the living types ol 
Subject outlined. mankind are represented in it, from the 
Negrito to the Caucasian, and most of the 
living families of languages can be heard in its coniines, from 
the agglutinative Chinese to the inflexional Aryan, though the 
Dra vidian Malayalara is the basic language. All the forms ol 
religious beliefs live in it, from Animism to Vcdantlam, and all 
the various religious rites arc performed in it, from bloody 
sacrifices (Cranganur) to the highest forms of Vedic ritual. It 
is thus not easy for one to write in a single chapter about its 
peoples, so varied in appearance, language, civilization and 
culture. 

3. Out of this conglomeration of Hindu castes, three stand 
out prominently— the Brahmin, the Nnyar 
Thne main dlvi- and the Tluva. Though each of these con- 
* lon '’ sists of innumerable sub-castes, in the 

main the three castes form distinct 

entities. 

3, Taking the Brahmin first:— they consist of four broad 
divisions according to the language they 
Brahmins. speak— the Malay alee Brahmins or Nam- 

budiris, the Tulu Brahminsor Embranthiris, 
the Tamil Brahmins or Pattars and the Sarasvat Brahmins or 
Konkanis. Like the languages they speak, their characteristics 
also arc different. The Nambudiris are dignified and cultured. 
The organisation which they created was calculated, so to 
say, to minister to their wants, spiritual and temporal. Gene- 
rally kept above want, they expended hardly a thought for the 
morrow.They were a happy race.gushing with frolic and fun, full 
of wit and wisdom.They lived for the hour.Thcir life was divided 
between religion, learning and pleasure. The lighter side of their 
life is well depicted, though with satiric touches, in the Chakiyar 
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Koothu or the social drama invented by the Nambudiris for their 
own delectation. This old life they weie able to continue almost 
uninterruptedly up to this day. Now there are signs that this 
arcadian life is being undermined by the insidious permeation of 
western civilization. The Nambudiris may be divided very broad- 
ly into Vedicand non-Vedic Nambudiris, according as they have 
full use of the Vedas or not. There is a shrewd suspicion that 
the non-Vedic Nambudiris might be the descendants of the Jain 
and Buddhist monks who abounded in Malabar at one period and 
who were absorbed in the reasserted Brabminism in a lower 
status; or it may be that the non-Vedic Nambudiris are the 
descendants of a class of military Brahmans, known as Outran- 
gakars (Kshatrangakars). 

4. The Vedic Nambudiris are under two Gurus establish- 
ed at Tirunavaya and Trichur, perhaps reflecting an earlier 
division into Panniyur and Sukapuram Gramams. 

5. The Vedic Nambudiris are again divided into Adhyans 
and Aayana according to social status. The Adhyans are 
aristocratic Brahmins, who belong to certain groups of families 
known as Ashtagrihnm, Akavurgrlham, etc., and have prece- 
dence over the others. They and their women folk are distin- 
guishable by small details—/, f., the mode of touching up the 
dresses or mode of wearing the Tali ornament. 

6. The Nambudiris wear their tufts in front as all Malaya- 
lees do. That Nambudiris represent the Brahminic invaders 
underlying the story of Parasurama’s colonisation of Malabar, 
there is little doubt, though they must have come in within 
historical times. There is still one relic of the feeling of enmity 
with which the people of the land originally regarded them, and 
that is the exclusively South Malabar idea of Mattitham 
(aoootow*), which means that any one seeing a Nambudiri or 
uttering his family name invariably comes to experience some 
inconvenience- 

7. The Embranthiris are Tulu Brahmins, and in Cochin 
most of them arc engaged as temple priests. They have gene- 
rally their homes in TulunadfSouth Kanara) round about Udipi. 
In status they arc not as high as the Nambudiris, though some 
enterprising families might marry with real Nambudiris and in 
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course of time merge into them. A few such exist in Cochin. 
In Travancore they are known as PCffis, and many families 
among them are indistinguishable fromNambudiria.These seem 
to have come originally by sea to Travancore. But in Central 
Malabar very few families of EmbranthirU have settled perman- 
ently. They come to earn their livelihood by acting as priests in 
temples which the higher class of Nambudiris consider as 
beneath their dignity as being owners of temples; though many 
of them attained their affluence through their influence over 
temples. 

8. The Tamil Brahmins are later immigrants. In fact 
they are still immigrating. There are two strains of immigrants, 
one from Choladcaa through the Palghac gap and the Perar 
valley and the other from Pandidesa through the Periyar valley. 
They arc known as Pattars. They come to Malabar to 
earn a living. They are closely attached to Nambudiris, on 
whom they live both u servants and as managers or agents. 
They arc good cooks, and as such they gain a foot-hold in all 
wealthy households, Brahmin and Non-Brahmin; and with their 
wits they rise to positions of importance. They took to English 
education from the very beginning and they are now to be seen 
at the top and bottom of all professions. 

9. The Pandi Pattars are mostly engaged in trade, chiefly 
in cotton cloth, with the subsidiary occupation of money-lending. 
This latter accounts for their comparative unpopularity, though 
they supply a definite need. 

10. There are aub-castes among the Tamil Brahmins also 
which are represented only by stray examplos in Cochin territory, 

g. t the Mukkanies (plentiful in South Travancore), Arya- 
patturies, etc. The Tamil Brahmins lead two separate lives - 
the Tamil life at home and the Malayalee life outside. They arc 
bi-lingual. 

11. The Konkani Brahmins are so called because they arc 
immigrants from Konkan. They do not receive Brahminical 
treatment from other Brahmins, and are not allowed access to 
their temples. As a community they are not as prosperous 
now as they once were, especially during the time of the Dutch. 
By occupation they .arc mostly traders and shop-keepers, though 
many of them are found also in other walks of life. 
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12. Next come the Nayars, divided into many sub-castes 

baaed, some on racial differences and some 
Nayars. professional, but with all separatism, 

showing a unique homogeneity in thought, 
word and action. As the Keralolpathi describes them, they arc 
the eyc3 and hands of the State. Though not more numerous 
than the other castes, they possess an influence far in excess of 
their number. In times of old, they were the military caste, 
bearing the brunt of offensive and defensive fighting. They were 
feudal in outlook, each one being loyal to his own lord, fighting 
his battles and tilling his land. Their virtues and defects have 
their origin in war. During the middle ages, Malabar was full 
of petty squabbles between prince and prince and lord and lord, 
and middle ages in Malabar extended even up to the last century 
till the occupation of Malabar by theBritish East India Company. 
Cochin was no exception to this. The coming of the Europeans 
to Cochin in the opening years of the sixteenth century added 
another element to these warring tendencies, the prosecution 
given to them by the Raja of Cochin being treated as another 
tavstt belli by the Zamorin. These big and petty squabbles 
left their mark on the character and institutions of the Nayars. 
Their high sense of honour and hospitality, their disunion and 
pugnacity are alike the results of their life in history. This caste 
had to bear the brunt of the Mysore invasion, and it was practi- 
cally broken by it- Many of the Nayars of the best families 
were transported to Mysore to swell the ranks of the Chelas or 
the Sultan's body-guard. Many were compulsorily converted 
to the Muhammadan faith, many fell in battle and skirmish and 
many preferred death to change of religion. The Nayars have 
not recovered from the blow. This gave the opportunity for 
other castes to rise in the social scale. 

13. When peace returned and the strong Government of 
the British was established, the warlike Nayars found their 
occupation gone. They had to turn their attention almost exclu- 
sively to tilling the soil or cultivating cocoanuts for which they 
had no special aptitude, being more expert in handling the sword 
than the plough. In this the other castes had the advantage. The 
proud fighters had not the tradesman's instincts. In this the 
Christians and Moplas out-bid them. 
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14. Only one quasi-military profession was open to them, 
e. g., the Police Force and the Nayar Brigade. Into this they 
(locked in numbers. They took to Government service and 
also entered the legal profession with its wordy warfare. 
Though these brought honour, they brought comparatively little 
money. 

15. The family organisation of the Nayar was ill-suited for 
a modern struggle for existence. TheTharwad system, eminently 
suited for a military caste, was ill-suited for an individualistic 
conception of life, which is the basis of the present western 
civilization adopted by India. 

16. Between the Nayars and the Brahmins there are many 
Kshatrl *. und ' n * ermc ^i ale m i nor castes, who claim aupe- 

Amba)«vi»l«. riority to the Nayars on account of their 

closer association with the Brahmins. But 
in blood and customs they have more affinity to the Nayars than 
to the Brahmins, so much so, the early European observers 
generally described them as Nayars. In this border land lie the 
Kshatriyas and the Ambalavasis of whom there are innumerable 
sub-castes. All of them draw their sustenance from the temple. 
Close association— financial and marital— with the Nambudiris 
has nude them learned in Sanskrit, and there arc many poets 
and learned men among them. They arc also school-masters to 
the Nambudiris and the higher strata of the Nayar community. 

17. After the Nayars, the most important caste is that 

known as the Eluvas, those who immigrated 
Jtluvas. from Ilam, the island of Ceylon. They are 

also called Chogans or Chovans. Tradition 
says that they introduced cocoanut cultivation in Malabar. If 
that be so, they must have come very early, as the very name of 
Kerala is, according to some, derived from the cocoanut palms 
growing on the coast. They arc the most numerous of all the 
castes in the State. Their main industry is the drawing 
of toddy from the cocoanut palms, but they also do 
agricultural work of all kinds and are the most industrious of 
all the Hindu castes. They generally follow the Marumakka- 
thayam system in the Cochin-Kanayannur Taluk, and the 
Makkathayam system in the other Taluks. Their brother caste- 
men in Malabar are known as Tiyyas. Among the latter there 
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are many influential men, and they are coming up very soon. 
The Tiyyas of the North arc more advanced in educational and 
social life and their influence is leavening up the Eluvas of the 
South. 

18. Though they are primarily connected with the cocoa- 
nut industry, the Iluvas take part in other branches of agricul- 
ture as well. They arc a caste of free labourers. Therein lies 
their great advantage. The Nayars depended largely on their 
predial slaves (the Pulayars) to cultivate their lands and could 
not do hard manual work. So they were hard struck by the 
abolition of slavery when labour became free. Then they had 
to lease out their lands and the Eluvas were ready to take up the 
cultivation. Thus the lands came practically into the possession 
of this hard-working caste, while the Nayar was content to 
receive his uncertain rent. 

19. The Valans are a kindred caste to Eluvas whom they 

resemble in many respects ; but they are 
Vslsas. mostly employed in fishery and boat service 

in both of which they excel. The name 
Valan seems to be a contraction of Valayan, the man who uses 
the net. The western portion of Malabar is full of backwaters, 
where they ply their trade. They also venture out to the sea. Fish 
is a cheap and nourishing food which is in demand everywhere, 
among all castes from Nayars downwards. 

20. Lower down in this scale come the Parayas and Pula- 

yas on whom rest the hardest toil with the 
Ptnyu ana most meagre remuneration. They wore slaves 
PuUyat. bound to the soil. Their emancipation did 

not bring about any appreciable improve- 
ment in their condition. Their first help came from the Christian 
Missionaries. For a long time Pula'yas were so degenerated as 
not to be seen to take advantage of the outlet offered. Only in 
very recent times do we hear of mass conversions. This chal- 
lenge of Christianity has lately roused the caste Hindus to 
ameliorate their condition. But there is no organised attempt. 
The most organised attempt outside the Christian Mission is 
that made by the Cochin Government, who may be regarded 
as the most successful in ameliorating the condition of the 
depressed classes so far. 
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21. Their great handicap is their extreme poverty. They 
live from hand to mouth and the best way to improve them is to 
give them a stake in the land. But here we arc stepping to a 
subject of a different chapter. 

aa. Up among the hills of the State, there are tribes who 

Hill Tribes. belong to a low state of civilization. They 

are probably relics of ancient inhabitants who were driven away 
to the forests and who since adapted themselves to a wild life. 
But, in a State like Cochin, whose forests are opened up by tram 
and forest officers, they are gradually becoming civilized. They 
collect forest produce and sell it to the contractors appointed 
by the State. The drink evil is growing among them and, 
unless stopped at onoe, they will degenerate and die away. Their 
number is very small and they do not affect the population of 
the plains. 

33. These constitute what may be termed the Hindu 
elements in the population: Then there are people belonging to 
the three other great religions of the earth. 

34. The Jews. These arc almost confined to the towns of 

Jowi. Cochin and Ernakulam and the moffusil 

stations of Mala and Chcnnamangalam. The white Jews are 
descendants of the old Jews who ran away from their country 
on account of persecutions, and took refuge In India, and the 
black Jews are said to be descendants of those who married 
women of the country. The Jews arc a peaceful people, living 
mostly by agriculture, and only a few have taken to trade. 
Money-lending, the proverbial occupation of the Jews in other 
lands, is not carried on by the Jews of Cochin. They arc very 
self-centred, and have no marked influence on the population of 
the Cochin State. 

25. The Moplas are not so numerous or influential in 

MumsIbmdi. Cochin as in British Malabar. They are 
found mostly in Cranganur. As elsewhere, they are enterpris- 
ing traders. The Tamil Labbais are found mainly in 
the Chittur Taluk. The number of Mussalmans of other 
classes is very small. On the whole, they arc a law-abiding and 
harmless people as far as this State is concerned. Even dur- 
ing the lastMopIa Rebellion in Malabar, the Moplas in tire State 
were quiet. 

8 . 
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26. Christians. They are very numerous in the State. 

Christians. I n fact, after the Eluvas, they are the most 

numerous in the State. Broadly speaking, there are three great 
divisions among them: — 

(i) Syrians, (ii) Roman Catholics of the Latin rite, and (iii) 
Protestants — though there are innumerable groups on the border 
land between them. 

27. (i) Syrians. Tradition says that, even in the lifetime 
of Christ, one of his disciples introduced Christianity into India 
and founded churches. But the conversions were not numerous, 
and there was not then that marked social and religious distinc- 
tion between the rest of the peoples and this community as is 
found now. The Christians were then only a sect among the 
many sections inhabiting the country. They had their own 
tenets just as Buddhists, Jains, and others in the country had 
their own. They worshipped Christ, just as the Hindus wor- 
shipped Krishna or Siva. In early times, they even retained 
the caste system then prevalent. They wore tufts just as some 
other castes did. There are various denominations of Syrian 
Christians in tins State, via., Catholic Syrians, Jacobite Syrians, 
St. Thomas Syrians and Chaldean Syrians. 

28. (ii) Lotus Catholics. When the Portuguese came to 
India, they began converting people from the lowest castes as 
they were more readily accessible. With mass conversion of 
lower castes to Christianity began the social antagonism of the 
higher caste Hindus to the Christiana. The Portuguese attempt- 
ed to bring the Syrian Christians under the power of the Pope. 
As the Syrians would not submit, even force was used. Reli- 
gious books of the Syrians were collected and destroyed, and the 
Bishops sent by the Patriarch of Babylon were not allowed to 
land. Thus the Roman Catholic religion was firmly established 
in Cochin. 

29. With the advent of the Dutch and the English, Pro- 
testant Missonaries also began to make converts. 

30. Being a composite community, it contains within it 
all the elements, ethnological and professional. They are a thrifty, 
industrious and educated people and are found in every walk of 
life. 




4. THE DEPRESSED CLASSES. 

(BY PUNDIT KAVITILAKAN MR. K. P. KARUPPAN, ASSISTANT 
PROTECTOR OP THE DEPRESSED CLAS8E8J 



i. The Cochin Educational Code has drawn a distinction 
between the Depressed and Backward 
Tlio Terra*. classes, as they are entitled to different 

degrees of concessions from the Government. 
The terms are not of its making; but it uses them, as is done 
elsewhere, as compendious expressions to connote a number of 
races and communities that are comparatively low in the scale in 
point of literacy and wealth, As a rule, communities that lag 
behind in wealth and education, when they come to tho cognis- 
ance of the Government, are sympathetically enlisted into one 
of these classes and rendered eligible for the concessions 
assigned to them. And, in order to take advantage of these 
privileges, there arc those too who have npplied to the Govern- 
ment to be included in one of these divisions. It should not for 
a moment be understood that, in the communities thus listed, 
there are no rich or educated persons. Par from it. In some 
ol these there are very many rich persons, and also those who 
have graduated in Arts and in Law. But those classes are 
retained there so that they may have the benefit of the conces- 
sions granted by the Government to enable a great many among 
them to prosecute their studies in schools and colleges. 

a. According to the Census of 1921 , the returns of 
The Depressed these classes nre recorded as shown 
CImmi. below: — 



Depressed Classes. 



Kadar 


874 


I’arayan 


7,140 


Kautklan 


8.434 


Poloyan 


69.423 


Kavara 


260 


Pulluvau 


114 


Malayan 


04 


Thattan 


0.603 


Nayndi 


i>9 


VoMutod 


4.759 



The recent transfer of the Kudu inis of the State, number- 
ing about 10,328, from the Backward Class to that of the 
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Depressed is an illustration of the policy pursued by the Darbar 
in matters like this. 

3. Advocates are not wanting who will accord to some of 
the peoples of the Depressed Classes of the 
Their past history, present day a past of power and of glory. 

Extravagant though the claims of these 
might seem or be,- yet it may be correct to state that the 
Depressed classes or, at any rate, a few of the races that go to 
form them represent the remnants of the original inhabitants of 
Kerala; Before the onrush of foreigners, stronger and more cultured 
than themselves, their ancestors had to flee to the fastnesses of 
hills and forests, while others submitted to the rule of the conquer- 
ors. The former became the ancestors of the modern Kadars (Kudu 
means forest), and the latter were reduced to a position of thral- 
dom. There is nothing peculiar about this; it is only another 
instance of history repeating itself. "At a certain stage in the 
social movement, slavery seems to have beeu a universal and 
inevitable accompaniment.'' One cannot conceive of any coun- 
try where, at one time or other, slavery did not exist. So is the 
case of caste. To quote Rev. J. Murdock, "In the early stages 
of society, the system of caste prevailed extensively throughout 
the world. We need not go to Malabar for examples of Pariah 
disabilities, nor overstate the case by relying on extremes. Arc 
they in substance worse than many European examples of ancient 
and modern history?" 

It stands to the credit of Cochin that, whether from selfish 
or altruistic motives, the owners treated 
Their emancipation, their slaves not badly and, without any 
request from these, the Government eman- 
cipated all the slaves in Cochin in 1854, that is, nine years before 
the slaves in America were freed after the Civil War there. 

Though these agrestic serfs were by law given full freedom, 
yet habits and environs had so charmed them 
And after. to their traditional ways that it was well- 

nigh impossible for them to respond to the 
new call of liberty or at least to imagine a type of existence apart 
from that of serfdom, that intermediate status between slavery 
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and the system of personal freedom, which alone seems to have 
been in vogue in the State. Strangers to modern notions of 
social life, and victims to superstitious notions, they disliked to 
be disturbed from their old moorings. 

4. His Highness the present Maharaja has given a healthy 
impetus to the improvement of the condition 
The Present Ruler of the Depressed and Backward classes, 
an these cams. /\ s the Ruler of several castes of people with 
varying phases of mentality, from blind orthodoxy to headlong 
heterodoxy, His Highness realised that social reform iB best 
done and effectively by example and not by irritating legislation 
or proclamation. Fields lying adjacent to the palace were 
thrown open to all classes of workmen. Audience were allowed 
on equal terms to visitors from every community. Public 
schools were thrown open to pupils coming from these classes, 
and concessions were held out to induce them to send their 
children in great numbers to these. His Highness sent his 
sons and daughters to foreign countries for higher studies and, 
to crown all, his own nephew was sent to England for the same 
purpose. That was the first occasion on which, breaking the 
trammels of convention, a member of the Ruling Family was so 
permitted to have a sojourn in foreign lands. These bold and 
far-sighted acts of H is Highness created ready responses from 
other members of the Ruling Family; they had a great effect 
among the conservative classes of His Highness’ subjects. 
Educated public opinion always stood out for reform nnd for the 
amelioration of the condition of these classes; their only anxiety 
has always been to avoid unnecessary irritation aud consequent 
retarding of progress. They also want to see that the raising 
of these meant no lowering of themselves in standards of culture 
and cleanliness. Everywhere it is the ladies who will generally 
move slow in the carrying out of reforms like these. But His 
Highness’ Consort, a truly great, educated and talented lady, lias 
always seconded the efforts of her husband in a broadminded 
spirit. She never misses an occasion to do these classes a 
good turn, and a son and daughter of hers mainly conduct the 
Depressed Class Development Society, willingly helped by two 
or three of their friends. 
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5. No account of the Depressed Classes of Cochin will be 

complete without the mention of Sir 
The DiwanB and the T.VijayaraghavaChari.Hisardentsolicitude 
Depressed Classes, for them found expression in the establish- 
ment of colonies and the opening of Night 
Schools for them. Diwan Rao Bahadur Narayana Ayyar too 
caught the spirit of his master. He countenanced their cause 
with discerning sympathy and concern. By presiding over their 
meetings, always figuring in their midst as a tower of hope and 
encouragement, he identified himself as a benefactor of theirs. 
Several new colonies, Bhajana Mutts and industries were founded 
during his administration. His consistent policy has been to 
act afoot a series of happy reforms all tending to their general 
welfare. 

6 . In the year 19271 a Protector of the Depressed Classes 

was appointed. The choice rightly fell on 
Th* Department of Rao Sahib C. Matthai, the then Director of 
i:rpre«acftci»»s Public Instruction. The Department of 

Protect on. Protection was appropriately blended at the 
outset with that of education, as education and sanitation are 
the two powerful levers to raise them to the level of their 
brethren in the State. 

To carry on the work of Protection with better efficiency, 
an Assistant to the Protector too was appointed. A Co-operative 
Inspector has been recently employed with a view to spread and 
popularise the principles and methods of Co-operation among 
the Depressed Classes. 

7. The inception of such a department was prompted by a 

benevolent zeal on the part of the State to 
The object of the afford scope and opportunity for the develop- 
Department. mcnt oi the j alenl possibilities of this 

strata of its population. Left to themselves, they might long 
linger where they arc. The department therefore undertakes 
the responsibility of backing and encouraging them iu the diverse 
aspects of their social life until they attain to a footing of equality 
with the advanced communities of the State. At present, the 
department aims at iustilling into them a love of learning, a 
longing for freedom and a belief in God, and attempts to train 
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them up to lead a clean and simple life and to habits of industry 
and thrift. 

8. Education is considered the sovereign remedy for the 
several social ills of these people. As such, 
Education. it is the problem of educating the Depress- 

ed Classes that primarily engages the atten- 
tion of the department at present They are born, bred and 
have their being in an atmosphere, where the bare satisfaction 
of the elemental requirements of the body, forms the be-all and 
end-all of their existence. Incapable of conceiving a nobler and 
more evolved state of existence, they manifested a rooted and 
almost instinctive aversion towards the very idea of education. 
To clean the Augean stables has been the singular triumph of 
the Protector. Calmly battling against the forces of ignorance 
and apathy he, by a series of intelligent measures, succeeded in 
evoking in them an ardour for the cause of learning. To induce 
them to institutions where education is imparted, a system of 
free feeding and free supply of books, and slates, kindergarten 
materials and cloths, has been introduced, besides exempting 
them from the payment of school fees. The backward classes 
need pay only half the fees. In schools attended exclusively by 
Depressed Class students, they are fed daily. Several special 
scholarships are allotted to them and facilities provided for 
enabling them to undergo training in useful, industrial pursuits. 
The inevitable result is that education has made rapid strides 
among them and that several new schools have been opened in 
their centres. The strength of these schools was diacouragingly 
small in the initial stages. The Protector by frequent visits to 
their huts and by his free and homely talk with them, 
endeavoured to attract them to schools and he won phenomenal 
success in the undertaking. 

The education of the adult members is aiso receiving the 
attention of the department. Several night 
Vighi School*. schools arc opened for the purpose. 

The endeavours of the department are 
directed to see that poor, illiterate Depressed Class farmers are 
taught at least to read and write their mother-tongue and that 
they get some training in their own vocation. This would be 
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conducive to the prosperity of the community and of the State 
as well. It is also hoped that the night schools would prove 
competent to dispel crude ideas and superstitions from their 
midst and the darkness that now holds sway over them. The 
words of Lord Hugh Cecil bear repetition here. "Uniformity is 
the essence of any and every system; whereas infinite variety and 
infinite irregularities are the characteristics of people. The only 
education, therefore, that deserves the name is really beneficial, 
is that which ministers to individual capacity and personality. 
When that connection and response are lacking, teaching and 
being taught are a funeral waste of time." 

9. The department has acquired plots in several of the 

Depressed Class villages and centres and 
Water Supply. sunk a number of wells and tanks for them. 

Water for drinking and bathing has been 
thus brought within their easy reach. This is an important 
factor in the process of their elevation. 

10. Most of the Depressed Classes are landless labourers, 

living In huts on the lands of others. Plots 
Acquisition and 0 f | all d a have now been freely leased to 
loans 0 an ». them. The sites thus granted, though 
uncultivated at present, are capable of cul- 
tivation and expected in the near future to develop into fertile 
rice-fields and beautiful coooanut gardens. The Diwan Pcish- 
kar is sympathetically viewing their situation and is keenly 
interested in leasing out poratnbokc lands to them wherever 
possible. 

11. The Pulaya Colony at Chxlakkudi, conducted by the 

Depressed Class Development Society 
Model Colony. has been the model after which several 
others have been subsequently started. 
Prior to the foundation of the colony, the Depressed Classes of 
Chalakkudi were over- worked and low paid. When they settled 
in the colony, they found themselves happily occupied in the 
work of the colony itself, for which the Government paid them 
decent wages. When this noble example was set by the Gov- 
ernment, the rich landlords too were forced to employ their 
services on increased rates of wages. There is a free supply of 
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seeds of many descriptions and raw materials for home industries. 
As there are schools, work sheds, tanks, wells, co-operative 
societies and poultry farms in the colony, the colonists are now 
well on the road to prosperity. The Government have already 
begun to build a house for conducting their daily warship of 
God. 

Besides Chalakkudi, Kunnamkulam and Narakkal too have 
colonies for the Pul ay as. The one at Palayannur has been 
established for the Nayadis. The Nayadis who are found in the 
southern Taluks are known as Ullatans, — a set of professional 
beggars infesting the streets and highways- The favourite 
occupation of the males among thjm is the construction of boats. 
The Governmentcontemplates the establishment of a new colony 
for them at Nettur in the Cochin-Kanayannur Taluk. A 
suitable site has already been purchased for the purposo at 
a coat of about Rs. 6.000, and all the preliminary arrangements 
too have been made to start it. 

12. The network of Cooperative Societies among the 

Depressed classes of the villages endeavour 
Co-opersiivr Socleili* to teach them the met lrodi of husbanding 

* Unions*'' their meagre resources in an economic way 

and to train them up in lubils of self- 
reliance and mutual trust. Village associations functioning hand 
in hand with these co-operative organs devote themselves to 
their social regeneration. 

13. The department intends to start Labour-unions among 

them with a view to inculcate into their 
Labour Union*. minds the true value and dignity of labour. 

The vast tract of coastal lands is almost 
wholly occupied by the Depressed Classes. The union that ie 
about to be started for the people inhabiting this area, will bear 
the name of tho Narakkal Mandalam. It would be composed 
of at least thbty constituent societies, each represented by two 
delegates and there would bi sixty members on the whole. Its 
management would bi vested in an Executive Committee elect- 
ed from among the members of the union itself. The Depressed 
families will be allowed to invest their earnings in the union in 
the name of the particular society to which they belong and be 
at liberty to draw back the amount thus deposited, and utilise it 
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iu planting cocoanut palms in their respective sites. If the 
scheme is destined to work successfully, this vast area now oc- 
cupied by the Depressed Classes, would be parcelled out into 
several divisions with a separate union for each. The Co-opera- 
tive Registrar will be requested to frame such rules as would 
facilitate their working. 

14. Home safe boxes are distributed among the members 

of the Depressed Classes in order to induce 
Home u(e boxes. them to make some saving out of their 
earnings for the day. Certain draft rules 
have been formulated regarding the working of those Home 
safe boxes. Honorary supervisors are appointed in places where 
the system has been introduced. 

15. Many Bhnjann Mutts have been opened for the use of 

the Depressed Classes. They used to 
Bhijant Muiis. indulge in the worship of lowly and even 
blood-thirsty spirits, involving elaborate and 
costly rituals and the slaughter of animals. The new Rhajana 
Mutts have rendered immense service to wean them from those 
primitive ways and persuade them into the belief of an All 
merciful Providence. Every evening, after their daily toil, 
they wash their hands and feet or bathe and, having dressed 
neatly, enter the precincts of the Mutts and, under the guidance 
of a celibate priest chosen from among themselves, devoutly 
chant forth hymns in praise of God. This simple form of 
PrarlJtano (prayer) has been found eminently workable and haB 
purged their minds of all the morbid accretions of their primeval 
creed and effected appreciable improvement in their personal 
cleanliness and in their moral ways. Under the auspices of the 
Government, a booklet, called Achara-bhushanam, is published 
as a guide to them on their road to progress. 

16. Wherever they have been found to suffer from want of 

work, it has been the care of the depart- 
lodtu trial encour- ment to provide them with work. Their 

»Eem«ui. hereditary crafts are encouraged and patro- 

nised, and some minor industries fostered. 
Dealers in ropes or boat making are accommodated with 
industrial loans. 
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17. The nomination of Mr. P. C. Chanchan, a member of 

the Pulaya class, to represent them in the 
The Do pressed Legislative Council of the State, has been 
CUis M. L. C. hailed as a signal honour conferred on them 

by the Government and has given a new 
zest to their activities. 

18. It is with pleasure that the Department places on record 

its appreciation of the uniform cordiality 
Conclusion. with which its endeavours have been active- 

ly furthered by the public at large. The 
educated public always stand for reasoned reforms. If the same 
generous support be vouchsafed for the future, and if some of 
the advocates of the depressed will ever remember that the 
present generation is not responsible for the disabilities of 
these classes and that sentiment rules not only in Cochin but all 
over the civilized world, the work of tne department will be 
easy, and it will be able to convert the present unattractive 
centres of the Depressed Classes into happy homes of a clean, 
cultured and prosperous people. 




5. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

(BY MR. U. XANDAR MENON, B. A. B. U, (or tome lime SecreUry 
«o the Diwaniod row Superlmendeoi ofihe Excite Department,) 



1. In Cochin, as in every well-organised State, it is 

'General Administration' that supplies the 
Scope of ihe motive power to administration in all its 

Cbapiei. branches. The principles and policies which 

guide every department of Government 
emanate from that source, and it effectively supervises their 
translation into practice. The chapter, to be exhaustive, must, 
therefore, legitimately attempt at a survey of the progress made 
in, and the full working of every branch of administration. In 
tho scheme of this Souvenir Volume, however, a chapter has 
been allotted for each of the several departments of Government, 
so that a comprehensive survey of the nature indicated would 
mean a repetition of the contents of other chapters. All that is, 
therefore, attempted here is only a brief sketch of the 'General 
Administration' in broad outline, bringing into prominence the 
salient features of its working through some of the most import- 
ant departments. 

2. His Highness the Maharaja is the fountain-head of all 

authority in the State. Barring certain 

„ iMhTsutJ^HU limitalion9 brou 8 ht about b y self-imposed 
Highness the Maha- ™ lcs ' °'^= rs *™d laws, all power andautho- 
rity emanate from His Highness the Maha. 
raja, though their active exercise is, by a 
process of delegation, left to the ofiicers of the State. His 
Highness has also certain treaty obligations with the British 
Government. 

The State pays an annual subsidy of Rs. 2,00,089 to the 
Paramount Power. The Slate was in direct political relations 
with the Madras Government till 1913, when it was brought 
directly under the Government of India. 
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3. The Legislature, the Executive and the Judiciary are 

the limbs of the administration, and His 
Coordination of Highness the Maharaja, assisted by the 
poweii ' Divran, forms its nerve centre. Though 

the powers under these three branches How 
from the same source, yet they are kept distinct and separate. 
The separation of the executive and the judicial functions, 
towards the attainment of which some other States and Provinces 
are still agitating, has been accomplished in this State long ago. 
These functions though separate are still harmoniously co-ordi- 
nated for the purpose of advancing steadily but surely the moral 
and material advancement of the subjects of His Highness. 

4. The Diwan is the Chief Minister and the highest execu- 

tive officer in the State, and his nomination 
Ths Dlw»n. entirely rests with His Highness the Maha- 
raja. His powers are defined and controlled 
by Regulations, Rules and Orders issued from time to time under 
the command of His Highness to whom he is responsible. 
With the growth of administration, it was found necessary for 
the Diwan to divest himself of some of his powers, and to transfer 
them to the Heads of Departments. This was effected in 1083 
by the decentralisation scheme of Mr. (now Sir) A. R. Banerji, 
as assented to by His Highness the Maharaja. The powers 
conferred on the Heads of Departments, under the Standing 
Orders, Departmental Codes and Civil Service Regulations, gave 
them greater initiative in their respective spheres which in turn 
relieved the Diwan of much of his routine work. 

5. The State has been fortunate in having along succcs. 

sion of able Rulers. In the eyes of the 
rrogreM of the Cochiniics, the Ruling Maharaja represents 
stato. The causes. al | thal is signified by sympathetic interest, 
personal attention and benevolence in 
matters of administration. The State has also been equally 
fortunate in having a long succession of capable Diwans, all of 
whom, at once loyal and faithful to His Highness the Maharaja, 
brought to bear on the administration of the State their long 
and varied official experience and the knowledge of the require- 
ments of the people of the State. 
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6. The Legislative Council is only a recent institution in 
the State and its inauguration brought into 
The Legislature, the administrative system an element, previ- 
ously absent, of popular influence. The 
State was till then administered by a set of ofliciala whose conduct 
was answerable to, and whose efficiency was controlled by His 
Highness the Maharaja through the Diwan, the people of the 
State having no direct control or check over the administration. 
But the Council inaugurated by His Highness, on the axst 
Mecnam 1100 M. E., at His residence, the Hill Palace, trans- 
formed the character of the administration and established a sort 
of popular control over the Governmental authorities. The 
healthy influence of a properly functioning Council towards the 
progress of the State in all directions cannot be over-estimated. 



The Kxecutiw. 



The Executive here has been, as in all other Indian 
States and Provinces, highly centralised. 
Subject to the direction and control o! His 
Highness the Maharaja, the Executive was vested to the Diwan. 
Ah the authors of the Special Finance Committee report put it, 
"when the Government of the State was a comparatively simple 
nffair, almost all the functions were concentrated in a single set 
of officers w ho were primarily concerned w>ith the administration 
of land revenue, which was then the main source of income of 
the State. When, however, the administration gradually became 
complex and difficult, this concentration had to give plaoe to 
specialisation, and the Land Revenue Department was, there- 
fore, successively relieved of Police, Excise, Public Works, 
Magisterial and Devaswam functions which were from then 
vested in separate specialised departments. In the meantime, 
Government assumed new functions for the discharge of which 
new departments had to be created." 



8. Due mainly to the solicitude on the part of the 
Executive to meet the growing demands of 
a progressive administration, the establish- 
ment charges of the State have by now 
risen to a little above twenty-one lakhs of rupees per annum, and 
it is likely that it may increase further. 



Establishment 

charges. 
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9. The judicial administration that prevailed all along the 

Malabar Coast, including Cochin, was a 
1 he Ju ,c,a,r ‘ subject of praise by the foreign travellers 
who visited these parts from time to time. There was then no 
code or written laws, but the main deciding factor in the settle- 
ment of disputes was custom, though this custom was often 
based on the laws of the Hindus, Christiana or Muhammadans, 
wherever the contesting parties belonged to these communities. 
It will be profitless to enter into the details of the working of 
these customs; nor is it necessary to trace the successive stages 
of the development of the well-organised and efficient system of 
judicial administration that is now in force, as the subject is 
dealt with in one of the chapters of this book. 

10. It will also be superfluous to detail in this chapter the 

nature and work of the other departments 
A icwin* of the Mope of ^ State. But to give a sort of coherence 
° departments?" and completeness to this chapter, it is pro- 
posed to Uke a swallow-flight over some of 
those important departments. 

The main occupation of the people of the State is agri- 
culture and their staple food is rice. The question has there- 
fore been often engaging the attention of the Darbar if the State 
cannot be made self-contained, and different remedies have been 
taken up for the serious consideration of the Government. 
Bringing of waste lands under cultivation, particularly by dis- 
afforestation of the reserves not required for forest purposes, 
introduction 0 1 better methods of cultivation and affording of 
improved and new irrigation facilities are, to mention a few, 
some of these. 



What development of irrigation is to agricultural improve- 
ment, facility of transport is for commercial development, and 
the administration has grudged no expenditure in affording new 
transport facilities or in improving old ones- Every important 
part of the State, excepting some of the littoral tracts, has been 
opened up and connected by metalled, public works roads. The 
Panchayal Department is also pursuing an equally vigorous 
policy in this direction in the villages. 
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The cornice rcial development of the State is also closely 
linked up with the improvement of the Harbour and the Rail- 
way. The Harbour works have been taken up in hand 
after a Committee of Harbour Engineers in England reported 
favourably on the prospects of the scheme. The works are 
making steady progress and would soon lead to the development 
of a valuable Hinterland which is at present far removed from 
any convenient outlet. The Inner Channel has been dredged 
and the Outer Bar has been cut open, and it is gratifying to 
note that Ocean-going Steamers, though of light tonnage, have 
begun to enter the Inner Harbour. The conversion of the 
Railway into Broad Gauge and the new alignment to Kollengode 
are all engaging the earnest attention of the Darbar and the 
work on these is likely to be started at no distant future. These 
arc all measures of vital importance calculated to usher in aa 
era of commercial prosperity to the State. 

The spread of the Co operative Movement the Administra- 
tion has recognised as a most potent instrument towards the 
economic upliftinent of the masses, especially of the rural areas. 
The Darbar expects that the activities of that Department, 
supplemented by the hearty co-operation of selfless, non-official 
workers, will go a long way in starting more and varied forms of 
societies and in making the influence of co-operative societies 
felt on the agricultural improvement and the rural resuscitation 
of the State. 

Cochin has a dense population and this density exposes the 
State to severe epidemics and, till some years past, in spice of the 
habitual cleanliness of many of the communities of the State, 
small-pox and cholera, though on a small scale, recurred with 
regrettable regularity. The extensive scale of medical relief 
now available through the Hospitals and Dispensaries and 
latterly through the Rural Dispensaries on the grant-in-aid 
system now goes a lung way in safeguarding the health of the 
people. The Ayurvedic system of medical help, including 
Poison Treatment, vigorously encouraged by the Panchayat 
Department, also works with marked success towards that end. 
And when orders arc passed on a scheme for Rural Reconstruc- 
tion now before the Government, it is hoped the problems of 
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rural sanitation and conservancy will have been satisfactorily 
solved to the lasting prosperity of the rural population. 

But the panacea for all evils is education. There is no sub- 
ject of Stale Administration on which His Highness’ Govern- 
ment bestows more sympathetic and kiud consideration and 
on which expenditure is more lavishly incurred than the subject 
of Public Instruction. The Public Works and the Education 
Departments are, as they ought to be, the two most spending 
departments of the State. Cochin spends on Education about 
187 per cent of its total revenues while the Sister States of 
Mysore and Travancorc spend only 1 3*5 per cent and 17*5 per 
cent respectively in the same direction. In a small State of 
about 750 square miles of habitable area, there are three First 
Grade Colleges, one of them being for ladies, 38 High Schools, 
11 of them being for girls, and 950 institutions imparting 
primary education. 

A criticism has of late been levelled against the system of 
education obtaining In the States that it hns become exclusively 
literary. An attempt was accordingly made to give a practical turn 
and a vocational bias to the instruction imparted in our schools. 

His Highness the ruling Maharaja will always be remem- 
bered by posterity ns the Protector of the Depressed Classes. 
His Highness spares no pains and stints no expenditure for the 
uplift of this people. The educational and other institutions 
of the State, the roads, wells and tanks and other amenities have 
all been, with very rare exccptions.thrown open to all. and it can 
be confidently predicted that all the opportunities for develop- 
ment, now available in a progressive State like Cochin, will 
soon be availed of by all, whether he be a Pulaya, a Paraya or 
a Nayadi. 

11. In carrying on the progressive administration of the 
country, the State has kept rigidly to the 
Financial policy. financial policy chalked out by some of its 
veteran administrators and financiers. The 
expenditure has been kept within bounds and has generally con- 
formed to budget programmes. Thanks to this steady policy 
and thanks also to the gradual rise in the income of the State, it 
has become possible to liquidate, within the course of the last 
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few years all the debts of the State, and to reserve a small sur- 
plus on which the State could fall back on any rainy day. The 
increasing receipts under the various budget heads will easily 
enable the Durbar, without resort to any new or increased 
taxation, to meet the every day requirements of the Adminis- 
tration and also to satisfy the progressive demands of 'Nation- 
building Department.' But the State cannot rest satisfied with 
this; she will soon be called upon to take a forward policy on 
schemes, to mention only a few, like the Harbour Development, 
Railway extensions and improvements, new and improved 
facilities for irrigation, Hydro-clectric scheme, and Rural 
Reconstruction. All this will call for investments, and it is sound 
policy that safe and tested schemes, the benefits of which are to 
be fully enjoyed by generations yet unborn, have to be financed 
by borrowed capital, the interest of which alone can legitimately 
be a charge on the present generation. Accordingly, if these 
projects arc to be developed and subsidised by loans raised in 
the money market*, the State has to provide, in future years, 
for interest charges and a Sinking Fund. It is doubtful if the 
present revenue will stand these demands without sacrificing 
efficiency in other directions. The Administration may soon 
have to look for new and additional sources of income, the 
nature and incidence of which it may not be relevant to enter 
into here. 

13. Having given, in the foregoing paragraphs, some idea 
of the character of the General Adminis- 
t ari»i° HUm SeCM * Nation, it may not be out of place here to 
indicate how the Diwan, the chief executive 
officer in the Slate, directs the administration as a whole. The 
administration is divided into different departments, each pre- 
sided over by a responsible olficer. The Diwan carries on his 
official correspondence and exercises his supervision over these 
departments through his office, the Huzur Secretariat. The 
administrative machinery derives its driving force through this 
institution and, as such, its constitution and working may be 
touched upon in brief outline. Prior to 1071 M. E., it was a 
very cumbrous institution, and the Secretariat, as wc now know 
it, practically commenced from that year. In those days, the 
Diwan was, as he still is, the chief executive officer of the State 
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and the channel of communication between the Durbar and the 
British Government. He was besides the head of the Revenue 
Department, exercised magisterial function in respect of certain 
classes of offences, was the chief officer in charge of the accounts 
and also the head of the Educational Department. The Diwan 
was assisted in the Huzur Office in Account and Revenue 
matters by the Huzur Sheristadar and by the Principal of the 
Ernakulam College, as Ex-officio Secretary to the Diwan, in 
educational matters. By successive stages of evolution, these 
features dropped off and the Huzur Office has since been com- 
pletely transformed after the model of the British Secretariat. 
As it is now constituted, it comprises four departments, namely, 
(i) the Revenue Department consisting of (a) Land Revenue, 
(b) Separate Revenue including Forests and Excise, and (c) 
Devaawnm Revenue; (ii) Public Works Department, (iii) Judicial 
and Legislative Department, and {4) Local and Miscellaneous 
Department. There is no watertight division between these 
departments, though each department is divided in a manner 
that it is self-contained and constitutes within itself the driving 
power in the general administrative machinery. The pre- 
paration of the annual Administration Report, the final casting 
of the yearly budget and the weekly publication of the 
Government Gazette arc done by the Huzur Secretariat. 




6. DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 

(DY Mr. K. KRISHNA PISHARODY, B. A., B. Con., (Dublin), 
Comptroller of Account*. ) 



Till the year 1073 M* E., a single system of accounts 
prevailed in the State, containing what is 
Retrospect. called a Day Book of receipts and expen- 
diture, a monthly account and a detailed 
account of advances pending adjustment or recovery with, of 
course, a few subsidiary registers relating to demand, collection 
and balance of revenues. The account system of the State was 
completely remodelled in 1073 by an officer specially appointed 
for the purpose, under which there were (i) an Account Branch 
of the Dlwan's Office under the immediate control of a Husur 
Treasury Officer, who was in charge of the Head Treasury at 
Ernakulam and who also supervised the Taluk or Sub-T rcasuries 
of the State, and (il) an Audit Branch working directly under 
the Diwan to check the accounts submitted by the Huzur 
Treasury Officer. Seven years later, tit., in 1080, on the 
recommendation of the Test Audit Officer, Mr. E. S. Hcnsman, 
certain important changes were introduced in the system, vis.— 
(i) the abolition of the Huzur Treasury, the Account Branch 
and the post of the Huzur Treasury Officer, and (ii) the consti- 
tution of the Taluk Sub-Treasuries into independent District 
Treasuries under the control of a Chief Auditor, who was also 
exoffkio Secretary to the Diwan in the Audit Branch. Expe- 
rience of the succeeding few years, during which large 
expenditure was incurred by several departments, showed the 
system to be defective; there was the danger of dislocation of 
finances in the system of treating account and audit questions as 
purely matters of routine fit to be disposed of by an administra- 
tive body like the Huzur Secretariat. To ensure better and 
more effective financial control of public expenditure, a separate 
department was created in 1083 under a controlling officer 
designated the Comptroller of Accounts. 
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2. With the constitution of a separate department in 1083, 
another Test Audit was also conducted. 
Several useful suggestions were made by 
the Test Audit Officer for the improve- 
ment of the system of audit and accounts 
which were approved and adopted by the 
Durbar. A system of what is called Local 

Audit was also introduced, whereby subsidiary accounts 
maintained in certain offices spending large amounts for works 
and stocks were audited in the offices concerned. 

3. In the same year, Rules were issued for budgetting the 

revenue and expenditure. Difficult as it 
RevUlon^of Ruin. was to make a fairly accurate estimate of 
J 10 S) revenue and expenditure in advance under 
the ever-changing conditions, the Budget 
served to enable the Government to know its own position in 
advance and to tackle the several commitments. Interest in 
financial control was also aroused. Another important reform 
of the year was the issue of revised codes. The re-organisation 
of the several departments of the State and the creation of a 
separate Account Department, as also the enlarged powers given 
to the Diwan and Heads of Departments under a scheme of 
decentralisation of powers and authority, necessitated amend- 
ments to several material provisions of the Code. The Finan- 
cial Code, issued more than eight years ago, was thoroughly 
revised and divided into two separate parts— the Cochin Service 
Regulations and the Account Code-eliminating all administrative 
rules and orders which were corrected, amplified and compiled 
into separate departmental manuals. 

4. Two years later, in 1085, the Devaswam Funds were 

separated from the State Funds, the 

Separation ot Devaswams were, however, allowed to bank 
from*Staw Fundi. w ‘ t * 1 lhc T reasuries, the transactions being 
recorded under deposit accounts, the 
administration of the department continuing to be vested in the 
Government. This was a measure which fixed the position of 
the Devaswams and the State, as regards their finances, inde- 
pendent of each other. 



Development In 
tire Sf 9 If m of 
Accounts and 
Audit. 
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5. With the object of ascertaining the extent to which 

efficiency had been secured in the adminis- 
Third Test Audit* tration of the State by the changes effected 
in the account procedure during the pre- 
ceding years, a further Test Audit of the Accounts of the State 
relating to the three years from 1083 was arranged in 1086. The 
accounts and registers maintained in the Comptroller's Office 
and in the Offices of the Chief Engineer, Conservator of Forests, 
Tramway Engineer and the Cochiu-Kanayannur Treasury were 
examined. The result of the Test Audit was on the whole 
satisfactory. 

6. To be in touch with the account system prevailing in 

the British Indian Government, the Durbar 
Tralnine of Account had approved of the plan of getting officers 
Officer*. 0 f ,h e State Account Department trained 

in the Accountant-General’s Office, Madras. 
One of the senior hands from the Comptroller’s Office was 
accordingly deputed in 1088 and two more officers were got 
trained subsequently, one in 1093 and the other in 110a. 

7. Amendments to and revision of Rules, dictated by the 

varying conditions and developments in the 
Further tovklon activities of the various departments, were 
of Code Rule*. carried out according to necessities. Rules 
were issued at various times between 1093 
to 1098 to regulate the account work of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, Industrial Section of the State Museum, the Devaswam 
Department and for the working of the Cochin Aided Teachers' 
Provident Fund Institution, besides the amplifications and 
modifications of the existing rules whenever found necessary. 
Revised editions of the Service Regulation and Account Code 
were also brought out towards the closing years of the last 
decade. 

8. The administrative control of the Railway was 

transferred to this department from the 
Railway Admloiitra- beginning of 1098. The Railway was, as 
,ion - before, worked by the South Indian Railway 

Company under an agreement entered into 
with them in January 1908. In the same year, an arrangement 
was made with the Accountant-General, Madras, under the 
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system of account current, in respect of payment to the Company 
of the capital charges on works. Under this system, payment 
of such charges are payable to the Company, only monthly, after 
the works are executed instead of in advance. 

9. Certain changes in the system of audit and accounts, 

both in the Central Audit Office and in the 
Accounts and audit Local Audit, were cons idered necessary in 
the system. course of time, owing to mcrea.se of work 

and congestion of the same as a result of 
expansiou of the various departments of administration. The 
system of audit and distribution of work Treasury* war was 
changed and audit of vouchers by departments was introduced 
in nox. Experience has shown the results of the change to be 
satisfactory. A good deal of congestion of work was removed 
and uniformity in audit and audit objections was secured thereby. 

10. By far the most important reform in the direction of 
reconciliation of departmental and uudited figures was effected 
in nox. though it began to be worked only towards the close of 
1 103. The Central Audit Office was furnishing the several Heads 
of Departments of the State with the figures compiled from 
the Treasury transactions in respect of the account heads with 
which they are concerned and the Heads of Departments were 
expected to scrutinise those with reference to the departmental 
accounts maintained independently by them and to render a 
certificate of agreement to the Comptroller of Accounts. There 
was no guarantee that this was being done as enjoined by the 
rules; and to safeguard against any formal acceptance of the 
figures rendered by the Audit Office, the rules were modified, 
whereby the Heads of Departments are to render their figures 
to the Comptroller of Accounts, who is to agree to the figures 
with reference to the audited figures compiled in his office. 

11. On the introduction of the Legislative Council in 
not, the Comptroller of Accounts, as the tx-officio Finance 
Member, is made responsible for the presentation of the Budget 
in the Council. Certain alterations in the classification of 
accounts into votable and non-votable heads were then found 
necessary. 

12. Certain schemes relating to the machineryof accounts 
and audit have been under the consideration of the Durbar, the 
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most important of which are the pre-audit of bills before pay- 
ment at the head-quarter Treasury, transfer of control of the 
Treasuries to the Account Department so that the Treasury 
staff may be made directly responsible for the proper discharge 
of their account functions, the institution of the State Life Insur- 
ance, the introduction of the Savings Bank system with fixed 
deposits in the Treasuries and lastly Efficiency Audit of all 
important offices. As these proposals are of a complex nature 
and a careful scrutiny into their details is necessary, they 
are still under tho consideration of the Government. The Gov- 
ernment luve, however, ordered that all arrear and supplemental 
bills relating to the pay of establishments should be pre-audited 
before encashment. 

13. The audit of accounts and registers of certain offices 

at situ, which transacted large amounts also 
Locil audit. formed part of the function of the Comp- 

troller’s Office from the date of its very in- 
ception in 1083. As a result of the Test Audit in 1086, the scope 
of Local Audit, which was limited to a very few institutions, was 
enlarged and, in 1087, a Special Assistant Comptroller, assisted 
by an auditor, was appointed for conducting the Local Audit 
of the accounts of specified departments and institutions. 
Subsequently, with the appointment of another Assistant 
Comptroller, the Local Audit was conducted by the two Assist- 
ant Comptrollers in turns. 

14. The number of Institutions subject to Local Audit 
increased year by year and, in some, the system of annual audit 
was changed into one of half-yearly audit. The system involved 
long tours from one end of the State to the other and, to avoid 
the consequent waste of time in transit and travelling expenses, 
the staff was divided into two divisions, Northern and Southern 
divisions, each division being in charge of a Superintendent 
with two auditors under him. This system was first approved by 
the Government in 1101 for one year as a tentative measure, but 
the Government, having been satisfied with the results achieved, 
has accepted the system permanently. In 1 104, an auditor was 
added to each division to cope with the increased volume of 
work consequent on the addition of several institutions, and also 
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by making the audit of Municipal accounts quarterly and that 
of all the others half-yearly. 

15. There was no guidance available for the Local Audit 
staff or for several of the offices subjected to audit, as to the 
maintenance of accounts. There were no definite Standing 
Orders in respect of the working of many institutions. There 
was again an absence of a clear conception aa to the responsibi- 
lities of the audit staff. To guide the officers concerned in 
these matters, the necessity of a Manual was found imperative. 
The Senior Assistant Comptroller was deputed in 1103 to com- 
pile a Local Audit Manual which is now under the considera- 
tion of the Government. The preparation of Departmental 
Manuals for the guidance of departments, where there are none, 
has also been taken in hand. 

16. The Durbar had, for some time, under consideration a 

scheme for encouraging the servants of the 
rrovldent Fund. State to make prudential savings; After a 
careful consideration of the whole subject, 
it was decided in 1084 to establish a Provident Fund, adminis- 
tered by the Comptroller of Accounts, for the benefit of the 
public servants of the State, subscription to which was made 
optional. The reception that was accorded to the Institution 
by the Servants of the State was at first somewhat cold, the 
number of subscribers at the beginning being limited. Sub- 
sequent years, especially those following not, have set at rest 
the apprehensions entertained at first. The Institution has 
grown more and more popular and the number of subscribers 
has increased by leaps and bounds, the number at present 
being about 2,000. Proposals to make the Provident Fund 
compulsory at least in respect of new entrants in the State service 
as well as to extend the Provident Fund Institution to those,’ 
once termed as inferior servants, were made to the Government 
in 1 101 and these, along with proposals of a more or less similar- 
nature made by the Special Finance Committee, arc awaiting 
the orders of the Government. 

17. Temporary withdrawals from the State Provideit 
Fund were made for all purposes under the rules as they originally 
stood. Having regard to the scope and objects of the fund, such 

XI. 
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unrestricted withdrawals were considered undesirable, and 
limitations were imposed in regard to the purposes lor and the 
limits up to which these could be allowed, mainly on the lines of 
the British Rules. 

1 8. The Cochin Aided Teachers' Provident Fund, started 

in 1093, on the other hand, was not found 
Cochin Aided Tea. populnr among the Managers ol schools. 
cher»' Provident Fund. Proposals were made in not, at the in- 
stance of the Director of Public Instruction, 
to make the same compulsory in respect of trained teachers at 
least. If only the Managers would, without minding seriously 
the additional expenditure involved, trifling when compared 
with the advantages secured, co-operate with the Government, 
the lot of teachers in the aided institutions would considerably 
improve. The scheme is under consideration. 

19. The large increase in the revenues of the State as well 

as in the expenditure of the several depart- 
Growth 0 1 ments, the addition of several institutions 

Eiubliibnvant. within the scope of Local Audit, year by 

year, the necessity for the strict enforce- 
ment of the account rules, highly complicated in themselves, the 
constitution of the Comptroller of Accounts as the ex officio 
Finance Member with the attendant responsibilities— 
all these resulted in an additional volume of very responsible 
work in the Comptroller’s Office, to cope with which the staff 
had to be strengthened off and on, temporarily as well as 
permanently, according to necessities. 

20. A Committee of 12 members consisting of 5 officials 

and 7 non-officials was appointed by the 
Special Finance Government early in 1926 to overhaul the 
Committee. whole scheme of income and expenditure of 

the State. They were required by the Pro- 
ceedings "(1) to examine the present financial positiou of the 
State, and to suggest (a) retrenchment and economy in expendi- 
ture without impairing administrative efficiency, and (b) im- 
provement of revenue and resources, incluaingtaxation on income, 
educational cess, etc.; (2) to consider how far the standardisa- 
tion of the salaries of Heads of Departments is feasible, and 
report in what manner it can be done; (3^ to consider and 
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propose a revision of staff in the several branches of administra- 
tion by fa) increasing the pay, wherever necessary, (b) reducing 
the strength, wherever possible, and (c) increasing the 
strength, wherever necessary; and (4) to examine the present 
rates of travelling allowance granted to the various classes of 
officers and suggest revision, if necessary." The Committee 
was authorised “10 examine officers, to call for such information 
from them, as might be relevant for the purposes of their enquiry, 
and to visit any oflice to see the nature and extent of the work 
done there and, in special cases, even to summon and examine 
non-official witnesses." The report of the Committee is an 
elaborate and valuable document and it has received the anxious 
consideration of the Government. 

3i. Speaking of State Finances, to borrow the words of 
the Special Finance Committee, for about 
oHha'siate p0,,llin half a century ending with the year 1073, 
the Financial Administration of the State 
ran more or less smoothly. The expenditure incurred every 
year to meet the requirements of a comparatively simple 
administration was kept well within the modest income of the 
State with the result that, at the end of 1073, the State had a 
surplus of Rg. 46*19 lakhs in the Treasuries and Government 
securities. In the following year, however, the State entered 
upon what lias been characterised as a 'spirited financial policy.' 
The construction of the State Railway and the Survey and 
Settlement operations were taken in hand in that year and the 
construction of the Forest Tramway in 1077- These operations 
involved the State in an extraordinary expenditure of over 
ninety lakhs of rupees, and necessitated not only the withdrawal 
of all investments, but also the raising of two debenture loans of 
ten lakhs of rupees each. The decade beginning with 1074 was 
consequently a period of financial stress, during which a number 
of temporary loans had to be raised to meet urgent calls for 
money which came up from time to time, and which closed with 
liabilities amounting to Rs. 39.5 lakhs against assets totalling 
6.83 lakhs. Since then, the situation began to ease itself as 
confidently expected by Government. There was no more any 
extraordinary expenditure to be incurred; the Land Revenue 
showed a substantial increase as the result of the settlement; the 
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Tramway brought in a good return for the first lew years and 
the Railway paid a fair and steadily increasing dividend. Not 
only were the Government able to repay the two debenture loans 
Without difficulty or inconvenience, when they matured in 1085 
and 1093 respectively, but they were able to accumulate a sur- 
plus of over 75.82 lakhs at the end of 1 103. 

22. There has been a more or less steady advance in the 
income of the State ever since 1084, and it is a matter for satis- 
faction that it has more than kept pace with the increased ex- 
penditure necessitated by post-war conditions. While the receipts 
and expenditure of 1084 stood at R». 4O.55 lakhs and 33*55 
lakhs respectively with an outstanding liability of Rs. 20 lakhs, 
the income of the Stateatthe end of 1103 rose to Rs. 86.24 lakhs 
and the expenditure toRs. 67.14 lakhs, leaving a net accumulated 
surplus of 75.82 lakhs of rupees. The financial position of the 
State may thus be said to be satisfactory. 



Comparative Statement of receipts of Ihe State, u they »ero 
at the end of 1089 and no*. 









.089. 


IIO|. 








Rs. 


Rs. 


I. 


Land Revenue 


• • 


1 1.16,301 


11,10,480 


11. 


Agriculture and I’anchayata 


• •• 


• M 


13.005 


HI. 


Salt 


• • 


S.74.078 


5.80,439 


IV. 


Stamps 


• •• 


4.8$.9»8 


6,19,501 


V. 


Customs 


• • 


I.44.50J 


iS,«*.8i9 


VI. 


Abkaii and Ganja 


• a* 


4,87,094 


14,04,618 


VII. 


Opium 


• • 


• 4.SO« 


1.S1.3SS 


VIII. 


Tobacco 


• •• 


i.i8.4J« 


3.09.617 


IX. 


Foicsu 


• •• 


7.01,048 


6.*i. 17S 


X. 


Tiamuay 


• • 


18,138 


I.IS.OJ7 


XI. 


Registration 


• •• 


87.S76 


1.51.615 


XII. 


Tribute 


• • 


Ml 7 


6.847 


XIII. 


Inicreat 


• • 


59.849 


3,10.178 


XIV. 


Anchal 


• a* 


35.688 


97.4J8 


XV. 


Law and Justice 


• •• 


9.11* 


IS.383 


XVI. 


Jails 




4.*9« 


7.'3S 


XVII. 


Police 


• •• 


1.365 


13,9« S 


xvm. 


Marine 


• • 


11,487 


S3i 
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Receipt*. («*»/.) 

1089 1 10s 

Rs. Rs. 



XIX. 


Education 


1,06,(64 


3. *6,3X7 


XX. 


Medical. Vaccination and 








Sanitation 


S6.4J6 


*1,891 


XXI. 


Stationeiy and Printing 


8.334 


16.944 


XXII. 


Public Work* 


B9.S43 


a.79,075 


XXIII. 


Railway 


6, 59.6J9 


14,06,704 


XXIV. 


Scientific, etc., Department* ... 


• • 


IJ.16* 


XXV. 


Miscellaneous 


8. *4* 


J*.4*6 




Total Ordinary receipts .. 


4 7.06,999 


93,67.390 



Comparative statement of Expenditure of the State aa they were 
at the end of 1089 and iioj. 



I 


(.and Revenue 


• e 


■089 

Ra. 

».i7.3«4 


IIO| 

Ra. 

*.49.013 


B 


Agriculture and Panchayaw 


• # 


999 


3,4S.i3S 


* 


Co-operative Socletlea 


Ml 


••• 


16,148 


4 


Palace 


• 9 


S.jo.ooo 


S.co.ooo 


R 


Subsidy 


• • 


*,00,080 


1.00,089 


6 


Kaclse 


HI 


*.9o,|ig 


1,68.61 g 


1 


Stamps 


Ml 


34,557 


39.05* 


8 


Customs (including Marine) 


• •• 


1.877 


4.496 


0 


Forests 


aea 


3,68.010 


3,lSf4o8 


0 


Tramway 


• a 


r.*i,o6o 


MS.Mi 


I 


Registration 


• # 


37,784 


73,»*9 


a 


Anchal 


••• 


30,jo8 


7‘.7«9 


3 


General Administration 


••• 


06,456 


1,17.009 


4 


Accounts and Finance 


ass 


999 


45.158 


$ 


Law and Justice 


• • 


• <86,196 


*,56,48« 


6 


Jails 




*3.768 


34.563 


1 


Police 


••• 


‘.07,303 


».89.9*7 


8 


Education 


49 1 


4.30,680 


13.18,146 


9 


Religious 


• a 1 


**. 4« ‘ 


40,ioS 


0 


Charities 


ate 


50.0*7 


5*.969 


1 


Medical 


• • 


I, «5.866 


3,*4.43S 


B 


Vaccination 


9*4 


5.* 39 


H.399 


5 


Sanitation and Conservancy 




4,55.«68 


6*,7*6 


24 


Pension and Gratuity 




76.88. 


*.«S,776 


35 


Stationery and Printing 


aea 


50.864 


1,01,891 


26 


Military 


999 


S«.«76 


1. 00.57s 
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Expenditure— («>;/.) 







1089 


1105 






Rs. 


Rs. 


S? 


Public Works 


... 6.35,893 


18,99,716 


38 


Interest 


... 37.314 


• •• 


39 


Scientific etc., Departments 


.. 8,694 


1.58,670 


so 


Railway 


... 1 . 74 . 58 ’ 


7.84.666 




Uplift of Depressed classes 


••• 


87,107 


si 


Miacellaneous 


... 1.30.U4 


3.15.169 




Total Ordinary Expenditure 


.. 44.05,596 


8s.33.8oj 




7. JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION. 

(BY RAO BAHADUR P. I. VARUQIS. B. A ( . B. L 
till recently the Chlal Judge of the Chief Court.). 



In the year 1793 (969 M. E.), the then Raja of Cochin 
furnished the members of the Malabar Joint 
Early history. Commission with an accouht of his judicial 
arrangements. The Raja personally dis- 
posed of disputes regarding the execution of documents for sale 
of property or, after sale, regarding the subject thereof, while 
other civil disputes were referred for decision to panchayats, 
'•composed of four or eight intelligent, experienced and firm 
men, Brahmins and others", and the Raja gave effect to their 
decisions if he approved of them. Similarly, on the criminal 
side, minor offences were dealt with by the Raja or his officers 
without the help of a panchayat, while graver crimes received a 
panchayat's investigation. The only written law was lire 
Dharma Sastras. The establishment of courts at fixed places, 
presided over by regularly paid judges, was one of the reforms 
of Colonel Munro (181a to 1818) (987 to 993 M. E.). The 
measures introduced for the purpose were the Huk-nainas of 
May 18 1 a (987 M. E.) and April 1813 (988 M. E.). The former 
said in its preamble "The administration of justice being a matter 
of primary importance, courts of justice will be established 
in the State. As matters relating to murder, assault, etc., and 
monetary transactions will then be dealt with by the courts, 
revenue officers will be relieved of all work in connection with 
the administration of justice. Tannas have been established in 
each pravarthi and in all secret routes for the protection of the 
land and for assisting the revenue officers in ihe collection of 
revenue". Revenue, judicial and police functions were thus 
separated. By the second of the Huk-namas above-mentioned, 
two 'cfuriyd{=srndi \ ; inferior) or subordinate courts and one 
Wm’(— large ; superior) or Huzur Court were established. The 
cheriya courts were at Trippunittura and Trichurand the valia 
court, at Ernakulam. The last was presided over by the Diwan, 
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a Hindu and a Christian Judge and a Sastri. The two cheriya 
courts had each a Hindu and a Christian Judge as well as a 
Sastri. Suits exceeding 3,000 fanams (Rs. 857; in value and 
all suits against White Jews were instituted in the Huzur Court, 
while other suits were disposed of in the first instance by the 
subordinate courts from which an appeal lay to the Huzur 
Court. 

3. In 1818 (994 M. E.), during Nanjappayya’s Diwanship, 
a proclamation was issued by which the 
Civil Count. Huzur Court was converted into the Appeal 

Court and the subordinate courts into the 
Zilla Courts of Trichur and Anjikaimal at Krnakulam and were 
given unlimited pecuniary jurisdiction, subject to the authority 
of the Appeal Court. The first Regulation that was enacted 
in Cochin was Regulation I of 10x0 M. E. (183s), by which the 
jurisdiction of the courts was amplified. In 1853 (ioa8) M. E), 
the Munsiff made his appearance, the Tahsildar of Chittur 
being invested with the powers of a Munsiff and authorised to 
dispose of suit* not exceeding Rs. 100 in value. In 1861 (1037 
M. I!.), the Zilla Courts were relieved of a portion of their work 
by the establishment of Mumiffl' courts at Krnakulam and 
Chittur for the trial of cases not exceeding Rs. 100 in value. 
Two years later, two more Munsiffs' courts were established, 
mi ., one for Mukundapuram and Cranganur Taluks and the 
other for Talappalli and Trichur. In 1868 (1044 M. E), a 
separate Munsiff was assigned to the Trichur Taluk and, in 1877 
(1053 M. E.), for the Cochin Taluk. The latter court was 
abolished in 1883 (1059 M. E.), but was revived seven years 
after. In 1882 (1057 M. E.), the following grades of 
courts were constituted by Regulation I of 1057-r- 
Munsiffs’ Courts, Zilla Courts, the Appeal Court and His 
Highness the Raja's Court of Appeal. The Munsiffs had 
ordinary jurisdiction up to Rs. 500 and small cause up to Rs. 35. 
Appeals from the Zilla Courts in suits below Rs. x,ooo ia value, 
concerning immoveable property, and Rs. 3,000 in other cases 
were heard and disposed of by a bench of two judges of the 
Appeal Court. Appeals of a higher value were dealt with by a 
single judge against whose decision a further appeal lay to the 
Raja’s Court of Appeal. This ultimate appeal was heard by a 
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bench of the other two judges, with or without the Divvan In 
addition, according as he directed, but by the other two judges 
alone when the Sirkar was a party to the appeal. The decisions 
of the Raja’s Court of Appeal were pronounced only after con- 
firmation by the Raja. The next change in the constitution of 
the courts was made by Regulations II and III of 1076. 
Regulation II constituted the present Chief Court in place of 
the Appeal Court aud the Raja's Court of Appeal. Regulation 
III converted the Zilia Courts into District Courts and raised the 
ordinary jurisdiction of Munsiffs from 500 to 1,000 rupees and 
their Small Cause jurisdiction to Rs. 50.1'he Chief Court consisted 
of 3 judges, via., a Chief Judge and two puisne judges. AH 
first appeals were to be heard by the three judges sitting 
together and second appeals, 1. e„ appeals against the appellate 
decisions of the District Courts, by a bench of two judges. By 
virtue of subsequent amendments, first appeals concerning 
immovable properly of the value of Rs. a, 000 or other pro- 
perty of the value of Rs. 3,000 may also be heard by a Division 
Bench of two judges. The Chief Judge now gets a salary of 
Rs. 1,000 and the Puisne Judges, of Rs. 800. One permanent 
and one temporary Additional District Judge have been added 
to the number of judicial officers on account of increase of work 
in the District Courts. They are attached to the two District 
Courts of Anjikaimul and Trichur. The pecuniary jurisdiction 
of Munsiffs was raised in 1094 (1918—1919) from Rs. 1,000 to 
Rs. a, coo and, on the Small Cause side, from Rs. 50 to Rs. too. 
A Small Cause Munsiffs Court was established at Cranganur 
in 1091 (1915). and converted to an ordinary Munsiffs Court in 
1095 (i 9 * 9 )* A new Small Cause Munsiffs Court was established 
at Nemmara in the beginning of 1096 (1920) where a Registrar- 
Magistrate-Munsiff disposes of suits of a Small Causo nature up 
to the value of Rs. 100 arising in his jurisdiction. This com- 
bination was necessitated by the light work of the courts and of 
the offices thus clubbed together. A permanent Additional 
Munsiff .relieves from time to time any particular Munsiffs 
Court which is over-burdened with work. Village Panchayat 
Courts were constituted by Regulation V of 10S9 and empowered 
to entertain certain classes of suits of a value not exceeding 
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Rs. 30. Their jurisdiction was increased to Rs. 50 by Regula- 
tion III of 1097. At present, 24 Panchayat Courts exercise this 
jurisdiction. 974 suits were instituted in these courts in 1093 
(1917) and 2,425 in 1103 (1927). The volume of litigation in 
other courts has increased from 8,255 suits and 573 appeals in 
1058 (1882) to 15,322 suits and 980 appeals in 1103 M. E. 
(1927-19*8). 

Development 0/ Small Cause Posters— Regulation I of 1042 
made the decisions of M unsiffs in suits, the amount or value of 
which did not exceed Rs. 10, final. Regulation I of 1057 (1882) 
gave them a Small Cause jurisdiction up to Rs. 25. It was raised 
to Rs. 50 in 1076 and to Rs. 100 in 1094. 

Special Jurisdiction*— Various Regulations passed between 
1095 and 1097 M. E. have conferred on the District Courts 
specinl jurisdiction such as in Insolvency, Guardianship and 
Administration. 

Court Fees.— The system of levying fees from parties 
in civil suits appears to have been introduced in 1762 (938 
M. E.). The fee was then known as per am per and subse- 
quently as dasturipanam . The Huk-nnma of November 1814 
(690 M. E.) enacted provisions tor the collection of dasturipanam 
by means of acchadiyolas, or stamped cadjans, and the judges 
of the several courts acre made ex-officio vendors for the sale 
of these cadjans. These provisions were repealed by Regula- 
tion I of ioio (1835), which prescribed a new scale of fees for 
suits instituted in the Zilla Courts and also provided for their 
collection in money. The law relating to court-fees stood thus 
until the Court Fees Regulation I of 1055 was enacted, in 1880. 
This enactment was superseded by Regulation II of 1080 (1903) 
which was based on the British Indian Act VII of 1870 (1046 
M. E.) and is now the law governing court fees. Since then, 
court fees arc levied in stamps and calculated in terms of British 
currency. The revenue derived from litigation was, in 1070 
(1894), Rs. 66,703 against an expenditure of Rs. 60,018, in 1090 
(1914), Rs. 2,65,914 against an expenditure of Rs. 1,23,365 and, 
in 1103 (1927), Rs. 3,80,116 against an expenditure of 
Rs. 1,67,817. 

Limitation ■ — Regulation I of 1010 (1835) for the first time 
prescribed a period of limitation for suits, vis., 12 years. But it 
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was not applicable to claims (or landed property in which "the 
plaintiff could 1 prove cither that he called upon the defendant for 
a settlement of his claims or demanded the payment of the sum 
or sums due by the defendant within the above-mentioned 
period or that the defendant admitted the justice of the demand, 
or that he (the plaintiff) had directly preferred his claim within 
the said period to any competent authority.This law was in force 
till 1868 (1043 M. E.) when Regulation I of 1043 (1868), based 
on the British Indian Act XIV of 1859 (1035 M.E.), was passed. 
This Regulation was in its turn superseded in 1904 (1070 M.E.) 
by Regulation II of 1079, an adaptation of Act XV of 1877." 

3. The Huiur and subordinate courts established by 
Colonel Munro, which were afterwards 
Criminal Courts. converted into the Appeal and Zilla Courts 
and still later into the Chief and District 
Courts, administered criminal as well as civil jurisdiction. The 
Zilla Courts were to take cognisance of all criminal cases, 
but their decisions were invariably subject to confirmation 
by the Appeal Court. The Tanadars under the direction of 
the Tana Naiks committed accused persona to the Zilla Courts 
for trial. In 1835, by Regulation IV of 1010, Tahsildars were 
invested with the functions of Magistrates and Police Inspectors. 
Above them were the courts of the Diwan or the Diwau 
Peishkar, the Zilla Courts, the quarterly or half-yearly circuit 
sessions held by one of the Judges of the Appeal Court (assisted 
by the Sastri of the Zilla Court) and the Appeal Court itself. 
The circuit courts were abolished in 1043(1868) and the powers 
of the Appeal Court were enhanced #0 that no sentence passed 
by it thereafter required confirmation by His Highness the 
Raja except death and imprisonment for life. 1111884(1060 
M. E.), the administration of criminal justice was completely 
reorganised by the enactment of the Police Regulation, the 
Cochin Penal Code and the Cochin Criminal Procedure Code, 
which were adaptations of the corresponding British Indian 
Acts. A Police force was organised, Tahsildars were divested 
of their police functions and the Diwan of his magisterial duties. 
The Tahsildars became (in addition) Sub-Magistrates, the 
Pcishkars, District Magistrates, and the Zilla Judges, Sessions 
Judges. No provision has ever been made for trial by jury or 
with assessors. In September 1907 (1083 M. E.), a further 
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reorganisation took away from Peishkars and Tahsildars all 
their magisterial functions. A separate District Magistrate 
was appointed for the whole State with six full-time subordinate 
Magistrates under him. The present number of Sub-Magistrates 
is eight. The separation of the executive from the judicial and 
the divesting of the Revenue authorities of their magisterial 
powers require more than a passing notice, for in this, as in 
certain other notable matters, this State has given a lead to the 
other parls of this great continent. 

4. It was in 1010 (1835) that provision was first made 

by legislation to regulate procedure. A 
Procedure. Civil Procedure Code was enacted in 1039 

(1863). It followed closely the provisions 
of Act VIII of 1859 of British India and was repealed by 
Regulation I of 1079, a reproduction, mutatis mutandis , of 
the British Indian Act XIV of 1882. A bill, similar to the 
Act V of 1908, is now passed by the Legislative Council. 
Criminal Procedure Code is also after the British Indian model, 
the enactment now in force being Regulation II of 1086. 

5. In the Huk-nama of 991 M. E. (1815) is found for 

the first time a provision enabling parties 
]*C«1 Practitioners, to appehr by a representative. But the 
profession of legal practitioners is to be 
traced to Regulation I 011041 (1865) by which "the Appeal 
Court was empowered to appoint to the office of vakil of 
that court such a number of persons duly qualified for the 
situation as may from lime to time appear to them to be 
necessary." Practice in the Zilla Courts was confined to persons 
nominated by the Zilla Judge and approved by the Appeal Court. 
Examinations for the selection of vakils were held by the Chief 
Court in 1868 (1043 M. E.) and 1881 (1057 M.E.), while persons 
who had qualified themselves to practise in the British Courts 
were also admitted ns vakils of Cochin courts. Regulation II 
of 1076 authorised the Chief Court to make rules for the quali- 
fication and admission of vakils. The present Regulation affect- 
ing vakils is Regulation VI of 1095 a '»d, under the rules Iramed 
thereunder, the qualifications required of a vakil are more or 
less the same as are required in the British courts. 

6. It will be observed from the foregoing summary that the 
administration of justice is moulded on the law of British India. 
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As a consequence, a strong and capable bar, well versed in the 
large and ever increasing legal literature of British India, 
England and America, present their cases to the courts with 
the same penetration and learning as are displayed in British 
Indian courts. Under these auspices, the people of the State 
have no longer the least reason to mistrust the law or to fear 
that any element of arbitrariness lurks in the courts whereby 
the even course of justice may be deflected. The legal litera- 
ture above referred to is represented in the library of the Chief 
Court by 4,250 volumes and an annual allotment of about Rs. 1,500 
goes to keep it up-to-date. As the administration of justice 
affords no field for experimental changes aud tentative reforms, 
it is essentially a conservative department. If, therefore, the 
present chapter does not reoord achievements of the present 
reign on the same scale as other chapters of this book, it will 
not surprise the discerning reader. He may be satisfied that 
steady progress is being made and what is most important of 
all, that the dispensation of justice is not marred here by tho 
delay which is its proverbial and all but universal curse. Cases 
over a year old in the Chief Court, two years in the Munsiffs’ 
Courts and three years in the District Courts arc siugularly 
few, and such regulations as have been passed by the reigning 
Maharaja arc calculated to remove, so far as they go, whatever 
might defeat or delay the unfortunate man that has a quarrel 
with his neighbour. 




8. LAW AND LEGISLATION. 



lB>- Mr, V, K. KOCHUNNI MBNON. B. A., B. L., who w*B for some 
lime a Judge of the Chief Conn and now a puctUIng lawyer 
and the Deputy President of the Legislative Council.) 



t. After the passing of the Cochin Legislative Council 
Regulation VIII of 1098 and the inaugura- 
m»Sy Le8isUlive tion of the Council itself by His Highness 
the Maharaja in Meenam 1100 (April 1925), 
the Council is the legislative machinery for passing laws and 
regulations in the State. This Council is the result of His 
Highness' desire to associate His people more and more in the 
administration of the State. This Council is now composed of 
45 members, of whom 30 are elected, with the Divran as t.v 
officio President. The Regulations and the Rules were framed 
more or less on the lines of the laws applicable to the British 
Indian Provincial Councils; and the powers enjoyed by the 
Council of the State arc therefore similar to those of the British 
Provinces with this difference— that the President and the Deputy 
President arc here nominated by the Government, according to 
the practice followed by the other Indian States of tho Madras 
Presidency, instead of being elected by the Council as in British 
India. Although this is the first Council inaugurated in this 
State, the elected majority is proportionately much larger than 
in the Sister States, while the powers given to the former arc in 
no way inferior to those enjoyed by the latter and older Councils. 
The frauchisc is not high, and there is no sex disqualification; 
and this State was the first to nominate a lady as a Member to 
the Council, which step was quite in consonance with the high 
standard of literacy of the females of Cochin. That the object 
of the Council was not merely to help the Government in the 
matter of legislation, as the name indicates, is evident from the 
powers given to it. Subject to certain reservations as to sub- 
jects, the Council is allowed not only to introduce bills, but is 
also allowed to elicit information from the Government on matters 
of public importance by means of interpellations, to move reso- 
lutions on such matters, to discuss and vote on the budget 
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demand before the budget is finally passed by the Government. 
The Council may even move the adjournment of the House in 
order to cal! the attention of the Government to any serious 
matter with a view to immediate action or to avoid similar occur- 
rence in the future. These arc certainly powers, which, if 
properly exercised, cannot but greatly influence the Government 
in the general administration of the State. The legislative 
machinery at present is therefore similar to that of the British 
Indian Provinces, and the inauguration of the Council thus 
marks an important era in the administration of the State. 

2. Before this Council Regulation was passed, there 

was no special legislative machinery in the 
Council day?! " P < State, certain committees appointed 

now and again to help the Government in 
drafting bills. There was such a committee appointed in 1895, 
composed of Bevcn members and a President, but that ceased to 
function in 1905. Another committee composed of two officials 
and two non-officials was again appointed in 1916, and that was 
subsequently enlarged by increasing the number of non-officials 
to to in 1921. Before these committees were appointed, when- 
ever the Diwan thought legislation necessary on any subject, he 
called upon the Government Advocate, or any other officer as 
he chose, to draft a bill on the lines indicated by him. On receipt 
of the draft bill, it was published in the Sirkar Gazette for public 
criticism. Subsequently, after making such revisions as he 
thought necessary, it was sent to the Madras Government for 
advice and, on receipt of the advice, it became law, if assented 
to by His Highness. It is then called a Regulation. The first 
Regulation that was thus passed by the State was Regulation I 
of 1010. Laws were also passed in the form of proclamation 
issued by His Highness after getting the advice of the Madras 
Government. 

3. Before the British ascendency in the State, there was 

no written code of laws excepting tire 
Machinery for the Dharma Sas/ras, nor was there properly 
adniiiistrat on 0 jux- courts to administer them. His 

Highness, as the fountain of justice, admi- 
nistered the law himself, or through Panchayats constituted by 
him as occasions arose; or through the Kariakars who were then 
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in charge of the Taluk administration. Regular courts were 
first established by Colonel Munro, the then British Resident 
after he was placed in charge of the administration of the State 
as well. There are now three classes of courts established in 
the State for the administration of civil justice; and these are 
the Chief Court, the District Courts, and the District Munsiffs’ 
Courts. These three classes of courts now correspond to the 
Might Court, the District Courts and the District Munsiffs' 
Courts of British India. The Chief Court i 9 the final court of 
appeal and revision in the State in judicial matters. The pro- 
cedure of these courts is now regulated by Regulation I of 1079 
which is an adaptation of the British Indian Civil Procedure 
Code, Act IV of i88a. An amending bill to bring it in conform- 
ity with the present British Act has been passed by the Council- 

4. Besides these three classes of courts, there is also ano- 
ther class of courts exercising civil jurisdiction, and they are the 
Village Panchayat courts invested with civil jurisdiction in certain 
classes of money suits up to Rft.50. These courts were constituted 
under the Village l’anchayat Regulation V of 1089 during the 
last decade. The usefulness of these latter courts will be evident 
when we consider that there are no local areas in the State, 
except those under Municipal Councils, which arc not served by 
Village Panchayats. 

5. As in the case of Civil Courts, we have also the 
same classes of Criminal Courts in the State as in British India 
and they arc the subordinate Magistrates' Courts, the District 
Magistrate’s Court, the Sessions Court and the Chief Court.Thc 
Chief Court is the court of final appeal. The District Judges 
are appointed as Sessions Judges as well. The powers exercised 
by these courts are similar to those in British India and the juris- 
diction and procedure of these courts arc also regulated by 
Regulation II of 1086 which is an adaptation of the then British 
Criminal Procedure Code. There is however one difference 
between the two courts in the omission of the system of trial 
by jury or assessors in the courts of the State. 

6. After constituting our courts on the British Indian 

model, the next attempt of the Government 
General Laws. was to bring the general laws of the State 

into line with that of British India as far as 
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possible, With thia ubjcct in view, such of the Statute Laws of 
British India as are necessary in the administration of the State 
were introduced in this State one after the other, so that the 
general laws of the State are now practically identical with those 
of British India. A perusal of the Administration Report of 1103 
shows that there are now 1 96 Regulations or proclamations in 
force in the State; and most of them arc adaptations from the 
British Indian Acts. The Penal Law ol British India, namely, 
the Indian Penal Code was practically introduced in the 
State so long ago as 1043 although it was introduced 
as a Regulation only in 1059. The Criminal Procedure 
Code was first introduced in 1059, and Regulation II 
of 1086 was only an improvement on it. The British Indian 
laws are sometimes adopted in their entirely by means ol pro- 
clamations a? in the case of the Evidence Act, the Companies’ 
Act, the Contract Act, etc., or are adapted in the form of regu- 
lations with or without changes- The Limitation Regulation II 
of 1079, the Electricity Regulation II of II 03 ,* re merely adapt- 
ations of the British Law without substantial changes. The 
procedure codes and the fiscal laws, such a» the Court Foes 
Regulation and the Stamp Regulation arc adaptations with 
substantial changes. In the case ol fiscal enactments, it will be 
generally noted that the duty levied in this State is generally 
less than that of British India. Even In cases whore ihc statute 
law of British India is not introduced in the State by means of 
proclamation or regulation, the principles underlying the Statutes 
are accepted as la.v in the State except in matters of procedure. 
This is the case with regard tj the provisions of the Transfer 
of Property Act. Thus it may be generally said that the general 
law of the State is in conformity with the laws of British India. 
Even the departmental codes and manuals, of which there are 
a good many, ate modelled after the British Indian ones. 

7. There are, however, certain matters peculiar to Mala- 
bar ar.d, in these matters, the laws ol this 
Special La*, in the State are not similar to those of British 
Staic. Malabar. Among these may be mentioned 

the Tenancy Law (Regulation II of 1090), 
the Nair Regulation (Regulation XIII of io9s)and the Christian 
Succession Regulation (Regulation V cf 105*7). Although the 

13. 
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land tenures of British Malabar, Cochin and Travancore are 
almost similar, they are altogether different from those prevail- 
ing in other parts of India, and there was always trouble 
between the landlords and tenants in Malabar owing to the 
instability of the tenures. The Travancore Government there- 
fore prohibited the eviction of Kanom tenants by means of 
legislation long ago. There was continued agitation on the 
part of the tenants complaining of arbitrary evictions of old 
kanom and, as a result of that, Regulation II of 1090 was passed in 
this State also. By this Regulation, old kanom tenants are given 
a sort of permanency in their holding, and all the tenants were 
assured of the value of improvements at the time of eviction 
whenever that takes place. Although the landlords are thus 
prevented from arbitrarily evicting tenants from their holdings 
or making extortionate demands from the tenants at the time of 
renewal of kanom holdings, the landlord's right to recover the 
property from them for their own legitimate purposes or to 
recover a fair share of the produce by way of michavaram is 
left untouched by the regulation. Neither party is however 
satisfied with the present law also and the question of introduc- 
ing a bill to amend this regulation is therefore now under the 
consideration of the Government. 

8. The Nair Regulation is another important piece of 
social legislation which has contributed to remove most of the 
evils of Marumakkalhayam law by which the Naira were 
governed till then. Under the strict Marumakkalhayam law, the 
karanavan was almost supreme in the management of tarwad 
affairs and the anandiravans had no right to compel the kara- 
navan to give them even a decent education or a share of the 
property, however rich the tarwad may be. The conjugal union 
of a Nair female wit 1 a male sanctioned by custom was n:t 
regarded by the courts as a legal marriage andi as a result, ihare 
was no legal obligation on the part of the husband or the father 
to help the wife or the children in any respect. All this has 
been changed by the passing of Regulation XIII of 1095. B / 
this regulation, the karanavan is now bound to account fur his 
management to the anandiravans and to give them separate 
maintenance according to the means of the tarwad, and even a 
share of the tarwad properties in case the lavazhi, of which 
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he is a member, asks for it. The customary marriage has been 
legalised and the husband or the father is now bound to main- 
tain the wife and children and the latter are not entitled to 
succeed to half the properties of the former if he dies intestate. 
The Travancore law has gone further than this and has made 
Maklcathayam applicable to the Naira there. By the regulation 
recently passed in the State, the wife and children are now the 
legal heirs of the husband or father dying intestate and individual 
partition is allowed to the junior members in the tarwad 
estate. 

9. The Christian Law of Succession is another peace of 
social legislation intended to settle the law applicable to native 
Christians of the State. Owing to the non-existence of any 
Statute law on this point in the State, whenever a question of 
succession arose among the community, the courts applied the 
provisions of the Indian Succession Act in all cases in which a 
custom to the contrary was not proved, even though the appli- 
cability of the law was hotly contested by the community. The 
customary law as modified by the wishes of the community has 
been accepted by the Regulation as applicable to them and thus 
has put a stop to unnecessary litigation In this respect 

10. It will be thus seen that, while tho tenancy laws and 
the personal laws of Nairs and Christians differ from the laws of 
British India, the general laws of the State as well as the 
machinery for legislation are almost similar to those of the 
British provinces. 




9. THE POLICE AND THE MILITARY. 

(BY MR P. NILACANTA MKNON, B- A., (0«or), CommltMonn 

Police and Ihe Comm.iwlam of the N«lf Brigade ) 



run police. 

i. The present Police Force had its origin over a century ago 
in the organisation of a force of Tannadars, 
Origin and Growth. with a Tannah Naick for each Taluq, 
whose duty, according to the preamble to 
the Huknama oi May 1812, was "to keep the peace of the land". 
They were to move about the country, prevent contraband 
trade and the commission of theft, arrest depredators and 
make searches with a view to secure contraband articles. The 
peaceful progress, which Cochin slowly but surely made under the 
British aegis, soon made it manifest that the scheme was defective. 
The Force was therefore disbanded in 1835. and a new scheme 
was introduced under Regulation IV of ioco, by which, the 
Tahsildars were made Police Officers. A Kotwal with a foist of 
peons under him was appointed to assist the Tahsildars. In course 
of time, this Force was also found insufficient for the protection 
of life and property and for the detection ana prevention of 
crimes. It was during the eventful regime of His Highness 
Sir Rama Varmah, K. C. S. I., who ruled Cochin from the 28th 
March 1864 to the a8th June 1888, that this insufficiency was 
most keenly felt and the remedial measures were inaugurated. 

As a preliminary, the late Mr. George Gunther, the then 
District and Sessions Judge, was, in August 1882, entrusted 
with the task of organising the new Police called, in common 
parlance, 'Puthiya Niyamom'. Regulation I of 1058 was passed 
by His Highness the Maharaja on the 26th February 1883. 
The re-organisation of the Police Force throughout the State 
after the British model and making it a more efficient instru- 
ment at the disposal of the Magistrates for the prevention and 
detection of crimes formed the aims and objects of the new 
legislation. This Regulation continues still to govern the 
Police working in the State. The Force was placed under the 
control of an Officer designated "The Superintendent of 
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Police” and it consisted of Inspectors, Head Constables and 
Constables. Each Taluq was to be in charge of an Inspector 
and the Station Houses were to be in charge of Head Constables. 
Mr. Gunther, who was the first Superintendent under the new 
Regulation, was mainly responsible for the thorough over-hauling 
of the Police and its remodelling on modern lines. He set to 
work with great vigour and earnestness, and soon laid the 
foundation of the present Police organisation in the country. 

2. In the year 1058(1882-1883), 145 recruits were enlisted 

and arrangements were made for their train- 
Prellmlnirie*. ing as Policemen. A School was formed 

and a Police Officer of some experience In 
the Madras Service was placed in charge of it, and Constables 
who had also experience in the Madras Police were appointed to 
assist him. The Services of a pensioned Havildar of the 17th 
M. N. I. Regiment and three Military Sepoys of the Madras 
Army were secured to give the recruits training in Drill and 
Sword exercise. Tests were prescribed for the Station House 
Officers and Constables. Two young men of the Educational 
Department of the State were entertained as Probationary 
Inspectors with a view to their being trained up for eventual 
absorption in the Force. The organising Superintendent made 
a tour through the country and fixed sites for locating the 
Station-Houses. The construction of Police Superintendent's 
Office at Ernakulam and of Police Stations at Ernakulam and 
Narakkal was started. 

3. The new system was introduced in the Anjikaimal 

District in the year 1059 (1883-1884). The 
N 7 system Intro. year Buccec ding it, i. c., 1060 (1884-1885), 
ucc ’ witnessed the working of the scheme in its 

entirely throughout tlie SUtc by introducing it in the Trichur 
District also. There were in all 33 Stations to start with, each 
working independently of the other, except in the case of the 
Neliiampathy Station which, as a temporary measure, was 
being worked as an Out-post under the Nemmara Charging 
Station. New buildings were specially erected for twenty of 
these Stations, while for the rest old Tannahs were re- 
modelled to suit the altered requirements. 
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4. Besides the Officers and men employed on actual Exe- 
cutive work, there was a small Reserve 
Vacancy reserve. section which partook the character of a 
•Vacancy Reserve'. This was a nursery where officers and 
men were trained and sent out from time to time for Field 
Work. At the close of the year 1060, there were 54 Officers 
and 283 men on actual executive work. The proportion of the 
Police to Population was 1 to 1781. 24 and to area 1 to 4-04 
sq. miles. It may also be added that in this year Carbines, got 
down through the Government of Madras, 
Mrm» supply. were supplied to the Force, and arrange- 

ments were made for the supply of the requisite number of 
swords. The following statement will show the financial com- 
mitments of the Government on account of the introduction of 
the new scheme, exclusive, of course, of the expenditure incur- 
red under 'Public Works' for constructing the Superintendent’s 
Office and the Station-Houses. 



IOJ7 


(1881— «») 


R». 17,101—iJ— 8. 


ios8 


(«M.-Ss) 


Rl. 16,408— 7—6. 


10 jo 


(,88j— 84) 


R»- 35 , 431 “" 0—8. 


1060 


(*884—85) 


**• 39 .* 97 — «S— 7 - 



5. The further growth and development of the Depart- 
ment may be said to Have been piece-meal and spasmodic until 
the year 1083 when a bolder and more spirited policy, with the 
guiding principle that 'efficient Police Administration is a very 
important factor in every form of good government and any- 
thing that helps to increase efficiency is well worth the extra 
expenditure to achieve that end', thoroughly overhauled the 
entire machinery and ushered in a new order of things. The 
scheme was worked out and sanctioned in the latter part of 
1082. The year 1083 (1907—1908) was a period of preparation 
and, in the year 1084 (1908—1909), the scheme was given effect 
to in its entirety. The main features consisted in, 

(i) The reduction in the number of Inspectors by 
dividing the State into three Inspectorates for Police Adminis- 
trative purposes, (ii) the replacement of the old Head-constable- 
station-house-officers by a new class of officers designated ‘The 
Sub-Inspectors’, who were expected to be men of character and 
social status with University or other equivalent qualifications; 
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(iii) the improvement in the scale of pay the Inspectors and 
the Constables ; and (iv) the conversion of 16 of the 30 Charg- 
ing-Stations then in existence into Out-posts. 



6. A comparative idea of the increase of expenditure, 
consequent on the adoption of the new 
scheme, may be gathered from the following 

financial statement 



Financial. 



108a (1906—1907) R*. 71,776— 0—0. 

10S3 (1907—1908) R*. 81,34a— 0—0. 

1084 (1908—1909) Rs. 84,508—0—0. 

7. The sanctioned strength of 63 officers and 477 men 

were working throughout the year 1084. 
■084 aireagtli. of the8C( 0 ffJ cers and 469 men werc 

engaged in discharging purely executive functions, the ratio of 
effective Police to Population and area being 1 to 1526 persona 
and 1 to 3*55 square miles respectively- 

8. It is elsewhere pointed out that, from the very incep- 
tion of the Force, there was a Reserve of the nursery type 
attached to it. In the year 10S0 (1904—1905), this was trans- 
formed into a Military Police. The British 

Military Pollco. detachment that had been stationed at 
Trichur had juRt been withdrawn. The Military Police was 
intended to take their place on occasions of emergency, 13 offi- 
cers and 96 men trained to the level of military efficiency con- 
stituted the body at its beginning. In 1084, the figures stood 
at 11 officers nnd 72 men. They werc supplied with 99 Snider 
Carbines with bayonets. The Reserve Inspector under the 
Reform Scheme was maie the Ex-Officio Manager of the Police 
Head Office. 

9. Several changes and re-adjustments were made subse- 

quent to the year 1084. But they are not of 
Minor Changes. such importance as to deserve detailed 
narration here. 

10. The accession to the Throne of His Highness Maha- 

raja Sri Sir Rama Varmah, G. C. I. E., the 
Hia HighneM 1 present Ruler, on the 22nd of Vrischigam 

acceMion. ioyo, marks an epoch in the history of 

the Police Administration in Cpchio. 
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Mr. M.A.Chakko, B. A., was the Departmental Head when His 

Highness the Maharaja took up the reins 
Departmental of Government. He was succeeded, on 4th 
Head*. Mecnam 1096, by Mr. H.W. Brown. During 

his tenure of office, by Rcgulatiou XII of 
1097, to amend the Cochin Police Regulation 
Regulation Xu ol I of 1058, the designation of the Chief of the 
Police was changed from “The Super- 
intendent of Police" to "The Commissioner 
of Pelicc". It is sad to reflect that, before a year had elapsed 
after his appointment, death laid his icy hands 
Commluioner, on Mr. Brown, the First Commissioner 
of Police, on 34th Makaram 1097. He was, 
as a temporary measure, succeeded by Mr. T.M. KrishnaMenon, 
B. A. and B. I.., the Senior District and Sessions Judge. He 
was relieved on the 18th of Vrischigam 1100 by Mr. Sheik 
Abdul Qadir Sahib Bahadur, an officer of the Madras Police 
whose services were lent to the State for a fixed period. The 
present writer, after a training in the Police School, Vellore, 
took charge of the department from Mr. Sheik Abdul Qadir on 
the 1st ol Chingam 1104. 

it. The year 1095(1919 1930) is memorable for the several 
acts of benevolence shown by His Highness tho Maharaja's 
Government both to the members of the Force and to the larger 
public for whose benefit and welfare the Force exists. Economy 
in the right direction was carefully exercised and all supcrlluities 
were done away with. In view of the 
Pawaching enlarged powers of the Sub-Inspectors, 

Reforms. there was no necessity to maintain three 

Divisions and the third grade Division 
In«pcctor’s poston Rs. 100—135 was abolished. The separa- 
tion of the Town Police from the rural at Trichur, Ernakulam 
and Mattancheri having enabled the Town and Cusba Sub-Ins- 
pectors to co-operatc with each other with greater facility, in 
the matter of the prosecution of minor cases in Courts, the 
post of the Junior Prosecuting Insocctor on Rs. 50 to Rs. 75 
became supernumerary and it was abolished. The savings thus 
effected were utilised in revising the pay and the prospects of 
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the Sub-Inspectors by raising their mini* 
Sub-Inspectors’ mum from Rs. 30 to Rs. 50 and the maxi- 

pay- mum from Rs. 60 to R3. So. 'In view of 

the large powers vested in the Sub-Inspec- 
tors and the fact that the entire work of investigation is practi- 
cally in their hands', the Government thought it prudent ‘to 
cucourage a better class of men to enter the Police Depart- 
ment'. Considering the limitations of Cochin, it must certainly 
be conceded that the revised scale of pay was, under the 
conditions then obtaining, sufficient to attract men of the de- 
sirable type to fill this responsible post. 

12. Nor did the benign Government forget the hundreds 

of men who had thrown their lot in the de- 
Head Constable*' partment as Constables and Mead Const- 
and Con»ubic»' pay. ab | CB> maximum pay of the Constables 
was rained from Rs. 9 to Rs. 1 a, and of the 
Head Constables from Rs. ao to 30, and the minimum of the 
former from Rs. 7 to Rs. g, and of the latter from Rs. 10 to 15. 
Even the recruits under training were also given an increase 
on their original allowance by Rs. 3 per mensem. These im- 
proved scales of pay underwent a further revision within the 
space of two years, i. e., in 1097 (igai — 
Further Kevialon. toaa) with a view to ensure greater effi- 
ciency and secure a better class of recruits. 
The minimum of the Head Constables was raised to Rs. 17. 
The Constables were divided into two grades, the first grade 
getting Rs. 15 per mensem and the second grade Rs. 12. The 
result has not belied the anticipations. The Police is now freely 
chosen for employment even by School Finals belonging to res. 
pectable families. It looks fairly certain that sooner or later 
the Cochin Constabulary will consist entirely of men who have 
imbibed the fruits of English education and English culture. 
The improvement in the tone and morale of the Force, which 
is now noticeable, will thereby be greatly augmented. 

13. The Police Head Office is the brain centre of the 

department from which radiates all its activi- 
Head Office. ties and its staff was thoroughly overhauled 

in 1095 and a liberal increase of pay waa 

14. 
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given to all, the pay of the Head Clerk having been raised from 
Rs. 50 to Rs. 60 and the last clerk from Rs. 15 to Rs. 35. 

14. His Highness the Maharaja is wedded to the principle 

of peaceful progress and internal tranquility. 
Armed Reserve. He, therefore, took a keen interest in the 
efficient condition of the Armed Reserve 
by which name the old Military Police latterly came to be 
known. In the year 1097 (1921-1932), the Reserve was re. 
organised with a view to enhance its military value. The 
number of constables was raised from 60 to 100 and the Head 
Constables from 6 to 8. Though they were given only the pay 
of the ordinary Police, the constables were allowed a "Reserve 
allowance” Of Rs. 3 per mensem, and the Head Constables 
Rs. 8. They were to be picked men with a minimum height of 
5 feet 8 inches and a chest measurement of 34 inches. The 
Reserve was taken off the charge of the Head-Quarter Inspector 
(now Manager), and it was ordered that it should be placed in 
the immediate charge of a European Reserve Inspector who 
should be a retired Non-Commissioned Officer of the Indian 
Army. Mr- T.W. Prince, late of the ist Linconshire Regiment, 
was appointed as Reserve Inspector with effect from the ist of 
November 1921. The Force soon improved in smartness and 
efficiency under him, and can now be fully relied on to do its 
work in case of an emergency. 

15. The Police Head Office and the Armed Reserve are 

located in the old Cantonment buildings at 
PieKni Oiyanii*- Trichur * This is the main centre for ac- 
tion. cumulation and distribution to the Police 

Stations and Out-posts of the State, of 
clothing, arms, ammunition and accoutrements. Here also arc 
located the Stores and Armoury. The Constabulary Recruits 
en.istcd by the Commissioner are here taught drill and duties, 
and afterwards sent out to fill up vacancies as they arise. There 
are tuo Divisions— A and B— with Head-Quarters at Ernakulam 
and Trichur respectively. There are 17 Charging Stations in 
al.. 9 in tne A Division aid 8 in the B Division. There are 16 
Uut-pjsis iu the A Division and it in B Division. The 
Charging Stations are presided over by Sub-lnspectors and the 
Out-posts are ia charge of Head Constables or ist Class 
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Constables according to the requirements of the localities con- 
cerned. There is a Prosecuting Inspector for the department 
with Head-Quarters at Ernalculam. He has ordinarily to attend 
to all cases in the ist Class Magistrates’ Courts and the prelimi- 
nary enquiries of cases in the Sub-Magistrates’ Courts which 
have eventually to go up to the Sessions. Other contested 
cases in the Sub-Magistrates' Courts are also attended to by 
him under special orders of the Commissioner. 

16. In the year 1079 (1903-1904), arrangements were made 

for the introduction of the system of identi- 
Finjjurc Print Bureau. f jca,jon of criminals by Finger Prints and, 

in 1080 (1904-1905), a Finger Print Bureau 
was opened at the Head Office- It is now in charge of an ex- 
pert who was got trained at Government expense at Madras 
under the Deputy Inspector-General of Police. At the end of 
the last official year, [there were 7,575 finger impression 
slips on record. The Bureau is doing very useful work and 
is a source of great help to the Executive- 

17. Now, on a comparative study, it will be seen that 
considerable progress has been made in the 
Police Administration since the accession 
of His Highness the Maharaja in 1090. 

The Force then consisted of 90 officers 
and 491 men, the ratio of effective Police to population and 
area being 1 to 1,651 persons and x to a’ 54 square miles. The 
present strength is 97 officers and 580 men, the ratio being 1 
to 1,474 persons and 1 to 2-27 square miles. The total expen- 
diture in 1103 was Rs. 1,98,864 as against Rs. 1,14,848 in 1090, 
the average cost of a Policeman being Rs. 194*42 and Rs. 201-73 
respectively. The net cost per head of population in 1 103 was 
annas 3‘33 as against annaB 2‘o in 1090. Thus it will be seen 
that ihc Government have been very liberal in granting allot- 
ments for schemes calculated to ensure the safety of life and 
property of the subject population. 

18. If the tree is to be known by its fruits, the very fact 

that, while crimes in general reported to 
the Police stood at the high figure of 1075 
in 1090, it dwindled down to 814 in 1103, is 
the best proof of improved conditions- T 1: 



Year* 10&0 and 1103 
compared. 



Fall in Crime*. 
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grave crimes fell from 523 in 1090 to 292 in 1103. This state of 
affairs is particularly gratifying inasmuch as the population, 
both indigenous and floating, has considerably increased, the 
facilities for outside operations have become great, and there has 
been an immense upheaval in the State, industrially and com- 
mercially. This gradual decrease in crimes and particularly in 
grave crimes shows the degree of success the Cochin Police 
have been able to attain in the field of prevention of crime which 
forms the most important branch of the Police Administration. 



Tilt? MILITARY 

i, The Cochin Military is composed of 
(i) Nayar Brigade Infantry, (ii) Body Guard Cavalry, 
and (iii) State Band. 

Tho Nayars of the Stnte were the chief 
The Nayar Brigade fighting units of the Raja in His wars 
,n( * n,ry ’ with the Zamorin and the western nations. 

The last occasion where the Nayars had 
displayed their warlike spirit was during the insurrection that 
occurred in 1808 A. D., when the famous Vclu Thambi of 
Travancorc and Paliath Valia Achcn of Cochin organised a 
band of Nayars and rose against the then British Resident. 
After the rebellion was put down in 1809, the army 
was disbanded. Since then, a small contingent, divided into 
4 Companies, was retained in the State for sentry and 
escort duties in the Palace. The strength of the Force was 
about 300 at the time. This was subsequently increased to 400 
and the services ol the Brigade were also utilised for furnishing 
Guards at the out-stationed Taluk Treasuries and important 
Sirkar Temples. They had nothing to do with the preservation 
of order which was left to the British Subsidy Force, detachments 
of which were stationed in several parts of the State. 
Most of these detachments were withdrawn one by one before 
i860, with the exception of 2 Companies stationed at Ernakulam 
and Trichur. These latter were also withdrawn finally in 1900. 
From that period all the Government Treasuries are being 
guarded by the Nayar Brigade. 
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There is a small Artillery Force with four Muzzle-loading 
guns which are used for firing salutes. 

The Nayar Brigade was for the first time re-organised in 
1075. The pay of the officers and men was raised and the 
strength was reduced from 407 to 306. 

The entire Force was under the immediate charge of an 
officer styled ‘Subhedar’. He was working directly under the 
Diwan. In 1078, the Brigade was placed under the Superin- 
tendent of Police who was designated 'Commandant of the 
Nayar Brigade’ and an allowance of Rs. ico was sanctioned to 
him. The post of the Subhedar was abolished and an officer 
named 'Second-in-Command' was created instead. In the year 
1083, the staff of the Brigade was reduced to 325 sepoys and 
divided into 3 Companies of 75 men each. The separate allow- 
ance of Ra. 100 granted to the Commandant was abolished in 
1085 and a graded pay of Rs. 435—750 wa8 fixed for the post 
of Superintendent of Police and Commandant, Nayar Brigade. 
The pay of the Force underwent two revisions, one in 1089 and 
the other in 1096. A thorough reorganisation of the Force was 
effected in 1098 and one more Company of 75 sepoys was added. 
This latter Company was constituted solely for providing 
escorts to the members of the Ruling Family. The strength of 
the Force all told, as it stands to-day, is 379. 

2. The Body Guard Cavalry was organised in 1875 lo serveas 

Body Guard escort to His Highness the 
Body Guard Cavalry. Maharaja. It then consisted of one .famadar, 
one Havildar, one Naick and 9 Troopers. 
The number of troopers was subsequently raised to 13 in 1066. 
The Body Guard was being manned exclusively by Maharatta 
Kshatriyas till 1096 when, the Maharatta youths were disbanded. 
Besides providing escorts, the services of Troopers arc being 
utilised for carrying urgent messages between the Huzur Office 
and the Palace. 

3. The State Band was first organised on a 9mall scale in 

1078, the necessary staff of musicians hav- 
State Band. ing been found by a reduction of the Nayar 

Brigade Force. The Band was subsequent- 
ly rc-organised by thedate Mr. Brown and it continues to be a 
well-equipped component of the Military at present. The State 
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Band plays at important State functions such as Banquet, Din- 
ner, Garden-parties, etc. 

4. The work of the Cochin Military, as will be seen from 
what is said above, mainly consists in fur- 
Conclusion. nishing Guards for the Palaces, the Trip- 

punittura Fort Gates, Treasuries and 
temple gates and escorts to the members of the Royal Family. 
Steps have already been taken to acquire sites near the Hill 
Palace for building Barracks and also to provide parade 
grounds. 




10. JAILS. 

(By MR. M. B.LABOUCHARDIBRE. who watiill tacamly ihe Superintendent of 

(bo Central Jail.) 



!• It would appear from the records that arc available 
_ , that originally there were a few jails under 

the supervision oi the ditterent laluk 
Magistrates. Jails of modern description were first started 
along with the establishment of Zilla Courts, the Zilla Judges 
exercising general control over these. There were thus, to 
start with, two Central Jails, one at Ernakulam and the other at 
Trichur. In addition to these, there was also a small jail at 
Trippunittura, which worked as a branch jail of the Ernakulam 
District Jail. Those jails appear to have been conducted on 
somewhat primitive method*. All prisoners were kept in fetters 
throughout the period of their incarceration, and there were no 
remunerative industries of any kind. The only occupation of 
the prisoners appears to have been of an extra-mural nature, vis., 
sweeping and cleaning of public ronds and promises of public 
offices and palaces, as well as opening of new roads, etc- The 
prisoners were clad in ordinary mundooe like the civil popula- 
tion outside, the only distinctive feature being the fetters on 
their legs. 



In 18901 the old jail buildings were abandoned and a 
Central Jail was established at Ernakulam under the supervi- 
sion of a full-time Superintendent. A Warder Guard was also 
organised at the same time. Before that, the jails were guarded 
by the detachment of British Sepoys stationed at Ernakulam and 
Trichur, while the prisoners, when taken out for extra manual 
labour, were under the guard of jail peons under a Daffadar. 

a. In the early part of 1892. which is an important epoch 
in the annals of Prison administration in 
From 189*. this State, the Government, with a view 

of improving the system of Jail administration, had an officer 
trained for the Superintendent’s post in the Central Jail at 
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Cannanorc. The officer selected was a European Police Officer 
from the British Service. He took charge of the Ernakulam 
District Jail, which was then the Central Jail for the whole State. 
The Trichur District Jail was then not in existence and all 
prisoners from that locality, as well as those from the sub-jails 
whose sentence exceeded three months were brought into the 
Central Jail. He introduced some salutary reforms and laid the 
foundation of a few industries, which considerably augmented 
the revenue of the department; and some of these industries 
arc still carried on in the Jail. He had the fetters of the 
prisoners removed and substituted aukle rings, and restricted 
extra mural labour as far as possible. The prisoners were put 
into distinctive uniforms and the old mixed guard of peons and 
policemen was abolished, and a ucw trained warder guard was 
established. 

3. He was in charge of the jails for very nearly 13 years. 
Hut, towards the close of his career, he drifted into questionable 
ways, so that he and his jailor had to be dismissed from service. 

An Inspector of the State Police, was then put in charge of 
the Jail as a temporary measure, till the arrival of a trained 
British Jail Officer, whose services had been applied for by the 
Government with a view to bringing the Prison administration 
to a level with the system obtaining in Jails in British India. 
The Inspector was in charge of tire Jail for about 9 months. 
He was succeeded by a British Jail Officer. Unfortunately, he 
was notable to do anything substantial for the improvement of 
the Jail as he remained in office for only 2 months. Mr. Marshall 
began to enforce discipline so rigidly that the rowdy elements 
amongst the prisoners, resented the curb put on them and creat- 
ed a riot, in which Mr. Marshall was so severely assaulted that 
he did not like to stay near them any more. The prisoners 
concerned were prosecuted and three of the ring-leaders, who 
were already under sentence of life imprisonment for murder, 
were executed in accordance with the provisions of the Cochin 
Penal Code. The rest of the rioters were awarded long terms 
of imprisonment- Mr. Augustus, the Reserve Inspectorof Police, 
was immediately put in charge of the Jail. He soon brought 
the refractory prisoners under control by strict discipline, and 
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also put into practice several of the reforms initiated by bia 
predecessor. Mr. Augustus was subsequently confirmed in the 
post of Superintendent, after being trained in the Coimbatore 
Central Jail. He introduced several reforms and did much to 
promote the industries. He also framed a set of rules for tbe 
better administration of the jail, based on the rules in force in 
Madras Presidency, and they were brought into force in 1084. 
The rules were again revised in 1096 and brought up to date, 
and on this set of rules is based the system of administration 
now followed in the jail. 

4. By the introduction of these rules, which brought into 

force the remission system, the prisoners 
Reformatory are materially benefited, specially those 
measure*. sentenced to life imprisonment. In olden 

days, n life prisoner had to die in ja'l, 
unless lie happened to be released on account of aome event of 
national Importance, which was of rare occurrence; but, by the 
new system, he is abb to obtain release after about 16 years 
of imprisonment, provided h's conduct in Jill has been uniformly 
goed. The other long-term prisoners also, from one year and 
upwards, get the benefit of these rules, in proportion to the 
term of their sentence. This privilege is very much appreciated 
by the prisoners which fact nets also ns a powerful incentive to 
thiir reformation ar.d letter bihr.viour in jail. They n e als * per- 
mitted to have interviews w *h and to write and receive biters 
from their relatives and friends at stated limes, incidents which 
contribute to brighten the dull monotony of the jail life, and 
indirectly also to help towards their reformatio n T.-e condition 
of the jail has b-en Very much improved and humanised in 
conformity with the present ideals on prison administration. 

5. The Darbar yields to none in its desire and in its 
endeavour to realise a wise, rational and hutmne prison system. 
While discipline is strict, it avoid, cosrcion and brutal force, and 
the rules are so frame! and work :d us to impress on the prisoner 
that he cun set himself free by his own efforts, even though the 
form of life in which he has to work out hit salvation must 
□eccssar.ly be one not unmixrd w'thsome sorrow and suffering. 
In each individual ca*e, every ind ilgaace and mercy is shown 
as is justified by a consid.- ration of the circumstances. In fact, 

• 5 - 
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the prisoners now enjoy a comfort and consideration which 
could not have beer, dreamt of by their predecessors. 

6. It may be of interest to the public outside to know 

something of the nature of the diet given 
Dim of priioncji. to prisoners. Every prisoner gels 25 02s. 

of rice per day except the simple imprison* 
men*, female, and juvenile prisoners, who get 4 025. less, with 
6023. of vegetables, 2 023. of dhsl and a proportionate quantity 
of other ingredients for curry. This is divided into three meals 
—4 czs. of rice for kanji in the morning, and two meals of 104 
ozs, ol rice each for the noon and evening, which when 
cooked would weigh about albs. 4 01s. The first meal of kanji 
is given at 7 2. m., th: next meal a*, it a. m., and the last meal 
at 5-30 p. m. after the prisoners have had their bath, which is 
strictly enforced. Fish is issued once a week and it is considered 
a great treat. In addition, the prisoners in this jail get oil bath 
twice a week. The scale of diet prescribed for the prisoners is 
quite ample to keep an adult in perfect health as is fully establish- 
ed by the results of the weigh meat of prisoners on release 
which invariably shows an increase. In some exceptional cases, 
there have been even increases of 30 to 30 lbs. within a period 
of 6 months. Prisoners are weighed every fortnight, and those 
who arc found to have lost weight are given special diet till they 
regain their original weight. 

7. The total expenditure, on account of the maintenance 

of the Central Jail for the past year, was 
FJnancci. Ks. 36,546, and the income from manu- 

factures and garden produce amounted to 
Rs. 12,001— about one third of the total expenditure. The 
expenditure, when compared with other jails, is comparatively 
high, but it is due to the small papulation of this jail. It 13 
an admitlcd fact that the smaller the prison population the higher 
the cost would be per head. 

8. A notable incident in latter years was the transfer of the 

jail from Ernakulam to Trichur. This 
Transfer of the Jail io proposal was long engaging the attention of 
Trichur. the Government owing to the congestion 

and insanitary surroundings of the jail at 
Ernakulam. The matter was however taken up in earnest by 
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the late Diwaii Sit Albion Uanetjee, who had an up-to-date jail 
constructed on the model ol the Cuddulore District Jail, in the 
spacious grounds of t^e old Viyoor Park near Trichur, and the 
jail was transferred there in Makaram 1089. The jai! is situated 
in a healthy spot with extensive open grounds both inside and 
outside the jail walls. 

9. Besides the Central Jail there are also eight sub-jails, 

seven of which arc located at the head- 
Sub>}*ils quarters of each Taluk, and the other at 

Nemmara. Prisoners sentenced to less 
than one month’s imprisonment arc confined in the sub-jails, 
except at Trichur and Nemmara, where only under-trial pri- 
soners are retained there. These sub-jails are controlled by 
the respective Taluk Magistrates under the supervision of the 
Inspector-General of Prisons. 

10. In response to a resolution p.us-d by the Legislative 

Conclusion. Council n committee was appointed by the 

Govern nent to enquire into the present mode of administering 
jails with a view to bring it up to a level with the British jails, 
i'heir report has the following;— “It is our pleasant duty to 
place on record our appreciation of the present efliciont condi- 
tion of the Central Jail. We found the pHsoncra quite happy 
and comfortable. They Ir.vJ no serious complaints. It is deser- 
vedly well spoken of by the general public. Generally speaking, 
our jails do not sulfer by comparison with either of the jails we 
visited— the Travancoro Central Prison and the Coimbatore 
Central Jail." 




11. DEPARTMENT OF REGISTRATION. 

(BY MR. T. V RAMALINOA AYYAR. B A.. M. L., 

Ter iwr.eurr.c Suj>*ilm«nd«n» of R«(itiraijon and cow D«v»*v»am Comtniwloott.) 

i. This chapter deals with the department relating to the 
legi&trali.m of documents. Th: real pur- 
Purpof*. objtci and p< 8e o( registration is to secure that every 
uaujn!*** ° C4: ' S person dealing with property, where such 

dealings require registration, may rely with 
confidence upon the statements contained in the register as a 
lull and complete account of all transactions by which his title 
tray be affected, unless indeed he has actual notice of some 
unregistered transaction which may be valid apart from registra- 
tion. In good old days and in primitive societies, transactions 
regarding properties, which were then of a limited type and 
class, were effected orally, attended by certain formalities which 
were < f a solemn kind. Tho sanctity of these solemnities 
appealed to the minds ol the people who looked upon same with 
veneration and it was a sufficient guarantee for protecting the 
transactions so sacredly effected by ebem. As society progress- 
ed and civilisation advanced, the nature and form of the 
transactions multiplied. The necessity for better representation 
of them grew and became more and more manifest, in view of 
the multifarious and complicated ways in which they began to 
arise. To put such transactions in writing was recognised to 
be the best way of not only affording adequate evidence ol them 
but also ot furnishing the ready method for ensuring reliability 
and accuracy of their purport and nature. Though the intro- 
duction of writing afforded what safeguard it did, it still fell 
short of a complet* precaution. Ingenious were the methods 
which dishonesty invented and resorted to to turn every new 
introduction to its advantage. The chief evil to be guarded against 
was the fabrication of documents. It is th^s that is aimed at by 
the registration system which, if it has not proved effective in 
completely eradicating the evil, has practically reduced it to nil. 

a The primary objects, therefore, of the system of 
Registration arc (i) to provide a conclusive guarantee of the 
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genuineness of documents, (?) to afford publicity to transactions, 
(3) to prevent frauds, (4) to afford facility for ascertaining 
whether a property has been already dealt with, (5: to afford 
security lor title-deeds and facility for proving titles in case the 
original deeds arc lost or destroyed, and (6) to prevent the 
operation of fraudulent and secret transactions by which a man's 
right in the property which he had acquired might be defeated. 

3. From the above it will be seen that the chief advantage 
of the system of registration is that a man who is about to pur- 
chase or deal with a property in any way might know before- 
hand how far it was previously involved and so might not 
subsequently be surprised at finding it burdened with encum- 
brances of which he had nu previous notice. 

4. The system of registration of documents was first 

introduced in this State by Regulation I of 
litloB tubSet ,0 *9 which came into force from the first 
day of the year 1050 M. E. It was amended 
by Regulation V of 1079. The present Regulation in force is 
Regulation V of 1084, which superseded the previous Regulation 
of 1049 and its amendment of 1079, and it too came into effect 
from the first day of 1085. It is very similar to the Registration 
Act in force in British India. Two small amendments w-ere 
made in 1095 by Regulations III and VIII of that year. The 
first made the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code, sections 
23 : to 226 relating to the execution of decrees, applicable to the 
execution of oidcrs for the payments of costs, awarded in 
proceedings under section 67. The second empowered the 
Diwan to appoint officers to be styled Joint Registrars for any 
Registration District or to create additional ofticers separately 
in charge of such Joint Registrars, such a course being found 
necessary to cope with the expansion of work that became 
apparent in some of the District areas. 

5. With the end in view of accomplishing the various 

objects aimed at by the system, its working 

« .he is cl '' clsd and no ' °";y , b y , lhe 

de panic cat. enacting provisions of the Regulation but 

also by the several rules framed under them 
ar.d duly notified in the Gazette from time to time. All these 
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have been collected and issued in the form of a Manual as. a 
ready reference book alike to be of use for the guidance of the 
officers concerned in working them and also to be of service to 
the public in general. By virtue of the power vested in the 
Government, all the Taluks in the State have been divided into 
suitable areas called Registration Districts. Each District has 
got its separate Registry Office, established at a convenient 
centre, presided over by a Registering Officer, called the 
District Registrar, assisted, wherever necessary, by another 
officer called the Joint Registrar with like or co-eval powersi 
and also by an establishment of sufficient number of clerks and 
menials. The supervision and control over the working of these 
offices and staff is vested in an officer of superior rank 
designated 'The Superintendent of Registration', who is the 
Head of the Department and whose office is now located 
at Trichur as his Head Quarters. . Prior to the introduction 
of the present system, such supervision and control rested 
with a functionary called the Huzur Registrar with his 
office at Ernakulam affiliated to the Huzur Office. He 
seemed to have, so to say, formed one of the upper service 
men attached to the Husur, occupying in relation to it, a 
position, somewhat akin to that which the Superintendent 
of Sumps and Stationery at present attached to that 
office holds. It was the practice in those days to fill up the 
vacaut places in the ranks of the District Registrars by drafting 
proved and competent men from the Hutur Office- Such a 
course was the only possible one then, but how much so ever 
experienced such hands might have been, some knowledge, of 
law was expected and felt to be necessary on the part of the 
officers concerned or the intelligent and efficient discharge of 
the duties connected with registration. Tne Stamp Law which 
affords another important sourc; of revenue to tho Government 
governs all sorts of transactions relating to contracts and pro- 
perties so as to f;rm a chief subject of knowledge necessary for 
carrying out the functions and duties of a Registering Officer. 
Some grasp of the legal incidents attached to all sorts of trans- 
acticns, such as contracts and transfers, would be of accessory 
usefulness to them. Keeping in view the purposes, objects and ad- 
vantages aimed by the introduction of the system, its importance 
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as a Government Department and the necessity for working 
it efficiently become at once self-evident. In fact it goes with 
out saying that, so far as the security of private interests is con- 
cerned, the Registration Department occupies a place next in 
importance to the Judicial Department alone to which, for the 
right administration of justice between party and party, it consti- 
tutes a great helping service. Men with higher qualifications 
and preferably those witlt legal training have therefore to be 
chosen (or service in the department not only from the point of 
better working of the department but also for the elevation and 
preservation of its tone. His Highness the present Maharaja 
who is keenly alive to the above requirements has laid it down 
as a policy that recruitment to this service should be by men of 
deserved qualifications only. As a result thereof, the depart- 
ment can now boast of having a number of Graduates in Arts 
as well as in Law. It is noteworthy in this connection that the 
appointments of the District Registrars require the previous 
sanction of His Highness the Maharaja. 

6. All instruments relating to properties can be registered, 
however petty their nature may be, but a 
Main provision* classification exists as to those that arc made 

•nd nlo-suarda. compulsorily registrable and those that are 

only optionally so. It is patent that ns 
Registry Offices could be established only at select places with 
independent jurisdictions of different sizes in extent and area, 
their remoteness from out of the way localities is inevitable. 
With regard to transactions of a petty nature, the trouble attend- 
ing their registration is at times quite out of proportion tj the 
object attainable thereby. Again, there are certain transactions 
of the class relating to personal property which are from their 
very nature not of long surviving effect. The trouble involved 
in the process of their registration is in some cases much above 
the advantage to be had thereby. In all the above cases, it has 
not been the object to prevent or deny registration, but the 
thing is left to the option of the contracting parties concerned. 
But, with regard to the class of transactions of a permanent and 
substantial nature, such as those relating to immovable properties 
and properties of an incorporeal nature and of inestimable or 
unascerUinable value, the Regulation makes the registration ol 
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the deeds relating to them compulsory. Documents are therefore 
classified under two heads, vie., those that are made compulsorily 
registrable and tho3c that may be rc-iscercd at ths option 
of the parties. As a rule, all non-t.-stamentary instruments 
dealing with immovable properties of the value of rupees one 
hundred and upwards and their leases, or with rights of incor- 
poreal nature such as easements, etc., fall under the compulsorily 
registrable class, exemption bein{ however mads in cases of leases 
of annual duration only or of leases of small agricultural hoidings 
of the annual value of rupees fifty and less and enuring for a term 
of five years or less only as the Government may in its discretion 
direct for any particular area or locality. There are some docu- 
ments of a nature which in their event ial effect mty result in dis- 
positions of rights relating to immovable properties but which arc 
in their primary nature of a personal nature only, such as compo- 
sition deeds, endorsement s and transfers rclati ig to shares in c im- 
pany and debenture*. All these are excluded Irom the category of 
compulsory registration. Again, grants by Government, decrees 
and sale certificates relating to im novable properties granted by 
civil courts or award* and partitions made by Government 
officers are, from their very unimpeachable character, also 
excluded from the class of compulsorily registrable document*. 
One class of documents dc-erves special mention in this connect- 
ion, via., wills. These stand by them «clves. For obvious 
reasons, nobody woulJ think of bringing them under the com- 
pulsorily registrable category. There is however no objection 
to any of the above mentioned series of documents being register- 
ed at tha option of th i persons concerned. No regulation 
would be completely clfcctive in. its purpose unless safe-guards 
are enacted against any ovation of its provisions. This is done 
by declaring that no document required by section u to be 
registered shall affect any immovable property comprised therein 
or confer any power to adopt or be received as evidence of any 
transaction affecting such property or conferring such powers, 
uniess it has been registered in accordance with the provisions 
of the Regulation. 

7. Though it has been stated that some of the documents are 
of an optionally registrable kind, better advantages are, secured by 
their being registered than being non-registered. All such 
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documents, if duly registered, Lake effect as regards the property 
comprised therein against any oral agreement or any unregis- 
tered document relating to the same property, not being of 
course a decree or order. By this it is not meant that an absolute 
advantage results under any circumstances whatever. At any 
rate, any person who has gone in fora property and has obtained 
a registered instrument for it :n all good faith and for consider- 
ation, without notice of a prior transaction, covered by any such 
oral agreement or by any such unregistered instrument would , 
despite the latter, gee protection for his transaction. The import- 
ance of these provisions will be greatly manifest when considered 
in relation to instruments relating to immovable properties 
below the value of one hundred rupees. These do not require 
registration. There is therefore the danger of the possibility of 
such documents coming into existence ante-dated. Sections 41 
and 43 afford an effective protection against such a fraud. 

8. Register Volumes are prescribed and maintained in 

the offices concerned, denominated as 
Manner ot rcKlitra- Books Nos. I to V, Non-testaraentary 

documents relating to immovable properties 
are transcribed in Book I series. Book II is the Miscellaneous 
Register for other documents registered. In Book III arc 
recorded the reasons for refusal to register in the case of docu- 
ments so refused. Book IV is intended for the transcription of 
Wills and authorities to adopt. Book V has reference to the 
Wills deposited for custody. 

9. The day, hour and place of presentation and the signa- 
ture of every person presenting the document for registration 
will be endorsed on every such document at the time of present- 
ing it, and a receipt for such document will be given by the 
Registrar to the person presenting the same. Every document 
admitted to registration shall then be copied without unneces- 
sary delay in the appropriate book according to the order of 
admission. In cases where the original document is written in 
a foreign language, the true translations accompanying same 
would be so transcribed and a copy of the original would also 
be filed in another book. All entries in each book will be 
numbered in a consecutive series which shall commence and 
terminate with the year, a fresh series being commenced at the 
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beginning of each year. The Registrar will also endorse the 
following particulars on every document admitted for registra- 
tion, viz: — (i) the signature and addition of every person 
admitting the execution of the document, whether it be the 
actual executant himself or his representative, assign or agent, 
(a) the signature and addition of every person examined in 
reference to such document under the provisions of the Regula- 
tion, (3) any payment of money or delivery of goods made in 
the presence of the Registrar in reference to the execution of 
the document, and any admission of receipt of consideration in 
whole or in part, made in his presence in reference to any such 
execution. If any person admitting the execution of a document 
refuses to endorse the same, it shall nevertheless be registered 
with a note made of such refusal. The Registrar will then affix 
the date and his signature to all endorsements made as above- 
mentioned relating to the same document nude in his presence 
on the same day. When everything has been completed, a 
certificate containing the word ‘Registered’ together with the 
number and page of the boole in which the document has been 
copied will finally be endorsed by the registrar under his 
signature and seal ar.d duly dated. The Registration becomes 
complete as soon ns the endorsements and certificates are also 
copied in the margin of the Register book and duly attested by 
the Registrar after the work of comparing is done, and as soon 
as copies and maps, etc., if any, he also filed in the proper book, 
after which the document is ready to be returned to the holder 
of the receipt granted for same. 

10. When registration was first introduced in the State 
in 1050, only 6 Registry Offices were 
Expansion of opened, i. e., in the 6 principal towns, one 
in each taluk. The introduction of the 
system was greatly appreciated by the people who recognised 
its benefits and, as a result, the work steadily grew. The 
number had to be increased from time to time, the principle 
kept in view in locating the offices being the affording of as 
much facility and convenience to the registering public and to 
minimise their difficulties and inconvenience as far as possible. 
There exist now in all 24 Registry Offices working in full 
swing. Of these 24, it should be noted that as many as 7 are 
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fresh offices opened since 1090, i. e., after the commencement 
of the present reign, the object being to increase the facilities 
of the public in the matter. The average area now served by 
an office is 61 ’62 square miles as against 246 square miles in 
the year 1050. These offices are inspected annually once by 
the Superintendent who also makes surprise visits now and 
then. 

11. The number of documents registered, year by year, is 
also steadily on the increase. It has risen from 9,000 in the 
year 1050 to 44,340 in the year 1090 and to 63,66a in 1103. Of 
the registrations effected in 1 103, the percentage of optional 
registration is 39*8. 

1 a. The receipts, expenditure and net savings of the 
department rose steadily from Rs. 15,050, Rs. 8,926 and 
Rs. 6,124 * n I0 5 ° 10 81,921, Rs. 40,708 and Rs. 41,213 in 

the year 1090, and to Rs. 1,62,353, Rs. 74,886 and Rs. 87,467 
respectively in 1103. The percentage of expenditure to gross 
receipts stood at 46*1 in 1103, as against 59.3 in 1050 and 49 6 
in 1090. 

13. The Superintendent of Registration and the District 

Registrars of the Taluk Head Quarters 
Other (unction* also carry on the functions of the Registrar 
SSmtu th * and the A9si * lant Registrars of Joint 
Stock Companies under the Companies’ 
Regulation introduced in the State. They arc also notaries 
public for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
Negotiable Instruments Regulation also. Charitable Societies 
registered under the provisions of the Regulation, II of 1088 
also come under their supervision and inspection. 

14. With the growth and development of the commercial 
spirit in the people, several trading companies came into exis- 
tence. A regulation relating to the incorporation, registration 
and winding up of such companies was first brought into force 
with effect from 1st Kanni 1081. This is the Regulation IV of 
1080. To suit the convenience of the public, the duty of regis- 
tering the companies was also entrusted to the District 
Registrars of the Taluk Head Quarter Stations and Cochin. 
With a view to bring the Company Law in Cochin in conformity 
with the law in force in British India, the Indian Companies 
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Act 1913 was brought into force throughout the State from 1st 
Vrischigam 1097. Rules for the proper working of the Act 
have also been framed under the said Act. The Act imposes 
duties and obligations on the registered companies of filing 
particulars as to their administration and financial working, 
year by year, and these are filed in the offices of the Registrars 
aud of the Assistant Registrars. There were 88 companies 
working at the close of the year 1103. 

15. Provision has been made in Regulation II of 1088 for 
improving the legal condition of societies established for the 
promotion of Science, Arts and Literature for the diffusion of 
useful knowledge or for charitable purposes. There were 49 
such societies existing at the dose of 1 103. 

16. During the year 1103, 34 instruments have been dealt 
with by the Registrars who are notaries public under the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Regulation. 

17. The main object kept in view is to render the working 

of the department as useful to the public 
General. as possible. Efficiency is also ever kept 

in view, and the policy has been to draft 
men of sufficient training and knowledge to the service of the 
department Re-distributions of jurisdictions are also kept in 
view to meet the convenience of the public in general. Rules 
arc being revised, from time to time, and a new Manual revised 
up-to-date is under the consideration of the Government. A 
great feature to be noted is that revenue also is increasing owing 
to the convenience and facilities afforded to the public- 




12. LAND REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

(By Kao Sahib T. V. KASTUR! RANOA AYYAR, B. A., who w»* for 
a very lone lima ih« Diwan Peiahkar, the ofticer in charge of 
the Land Revenue Departicent.) 



i. Cochin, like the rest of India, is mainly an agricultural 
country and the majority of the people are 

0nl*d?r«cual ue "~ th ° tle P endcnt on ,and for lheir sustenance. 

Land Revenue forms the most important 
and stable item of revenue of the State Exchequer. It is the 
only direct tax levied in the State. 

a. The early history of land-tax in Cochin is shrouded in 
obscurity. In very early times, the expenses 
J™* *•"** hl - of the Ruling Family seem to have been 
met from the income from the royal demes- 
nes called Kandukrishi lands'. The cost of the civil adminis- 
tration of the country was met by levy of taxes of the nature of 
jayar and moturpha * and by the sale of such articles as pepper, 
cardamoms and other spices which were declared exclusive 
State monopolies. The local administration of the country 
was in the hands of a military oligarchy of Rajuvnlis and 
PWavalis, ' etc., who enjoyed local autonomy in varying 
degrees. .They had to render military aid to the Ruler in times of 
need. The civil administration of the country was not a very ex- 
pensive affair then and, as military service was an incident of land- 
holding, no levy appears to have been’made on land by the State. 
When, after the last war with the Zamorin, Natuvalis were divest- 
ed of the civil and military powers, it became necessary to find 

i. Crown lands leased lo tcnants-at-wlll or cultivated directly by the 
employees of the Ruler. 

a, Siyarn»custon)s and excise duties by sea or land; moturphaaaa 
sort of profession tax formerly Imposed on artisans, shepherds and owners 
of shops, looms, ollpresses, etc. 

3. The country was divided into Satus or Districts, and Nattis were 
sub-divided Into desams or villages. The heads of these were called Nalu- 
valis and Desavalis respectively. These wero bound to render military 
service to the Ruler. 
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funds to finance civil administration and to maintain a standing 
army. | Hence the levy of the land revenue, as can be seen from 
the vario/a, a financial statement prepared in 939 M. E. (1763—4 
A. D.) Occupied paddy lands were broadly divided into two 
classes, pm., G overnment or Pandaravaka lands and private lands 
or Puravaka M uthalalanmlrvaka 1 . the proprietory right in the soil 
of the latter class of lands being vested, not in the Sovereign, 
but in the private owners called jenmies. The levy of Pattam.* 
and Kanamichavaram * was made on the holders of Pandaravaka 
Verumpattam and Kanatn lands and three items of levy called 
(1) Kavalphalum or fee for protection of property, (a) Kakslu- 
bhogam or fee for protection of person, and (3) Changatham or 
fee for maintaining friendly relations, were made on holders of 
Puravaka lands. In 937 (1761—1762), another tax, Mupra, at 
the rate of three paras of paddy for every ten para seed-sowing 
paddy-land, was charged on all Pandaravaka kanam nilams* and 
on all Puravaka lands held on Kanom, Adima and Anubhogam 4 
tenures, with some exceptions. Parambas were also for the 
first time charged to revenue assessment from that year. 
Parambas were broadly divided into two: garden lands with 
taxable trees and other dry lands with no taxable trees. Garden 
lands were assessed on the basis of tree lax on cocoanut, arcca- 
nut and jack trees. The latter class of lands was charged to an 
assessment of 10 per cent of the gross produce in the case of 
Pandaravaka lands and 5 per cent in the case of Puravaka lands. 
In the case of garden lands belonging to Puravaka jenmies, 
only tUUonttu or onc-cighth of the Pandaravaka rate was 
charged. 

1. Pandaravnka*=bctonRlng 10 Bhandatum or Exchequer. Slrkar land*. 
Sirkar tenant* had no property in the soil till the Settlement Proclamation 
ot 1905. Puravaka denoteB the land* which are the private property of land- 
holders called Jenmies. 

a. Rent due from leasees (vcwmpattom tenants or tcnants-at-will.) 

3. The proprietor's share ot the net produce of land demised by him to 
his tenant* on kanam tenure. 

4. Nilams arc lands suitable for rlcc cultivation, while land* not so 
adapted are called parambas. 

5. Grant of land for services rendered or to be rendeted. The grant is 
called anubhogam if the grantee is of a caste superior Or equal to that of 
the grantee; otherwise, it is called adima. 
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3- Subsequently, a further impost called Nikuthi Phalam 
was charged on nilams. Homesteads were 
Previous settlements, also charged to a sort of house-tax. In 
1791, the Ruler entered into a treaty with 
the Honourable the East India Company, one of the conditions of 
which was the payment by the Ruler of an annual subsidy of a 
lakh of rupees, in consideration of protection from external 
aggression. To provide funds for the punctual payment of the 
subsidy, land assessment had to be enhanced in 970 (‘794 — 
1795). ln l8o 9> l he treaty with the Honourable the East 
India Company was renewed as a result of the rebellion of 
the Chief Minister, the Paliath Achan, against the Resident, 
which resulted in the enhancement of the subsidy to Rs. 3,76,037. 
This necessitated n further increase of land assessment, which 
was accordingly effected in 98,1 (1808—1809.) 

4. It is worthy of note that on none of these occasions 

Their character. WM 0r rC K u]ar l,UrVC > r , 0< land9 

made, but the amount of tax was fixed only 

by oral enquiries and personal conferences with land-holders, 

and hence these settlements arc known by the significant name 

of Kcttcrhuthu*. The mode of assessment was governed by no 

system, the only object being to raise funds to meet the pressing 

demands which brooked no evasion. 

5. The benefits of Pax BriUanUa enjoyed by the State, after 

the conclusion of the treaty with the 
k- anc hi. Honourable the East India Company, and 
the dissolution of the old order of local administration, which 
had by this time been effected, called forth an improved system 
of administration, and attention was directed to putting the 
assessing of land, which had become the mainstay of the State 
coffers, on a satisfactory footing. A regular inspection or 
Kandezhuthu of nilams and parambas was ordered as per 
Huknamah» of 38th Medam 989 (May 1814). In pursuance of 



1. The early settlements of land revenue were based on hearsay 
(Kette*huthu=-*Titlng niter hearing), and revenue was fixed by 
simply asking the ryot* the particulars of the land. Subsequently, 
settlement was made alter inspection of lands. (Kandczhulhu= 
writing after inspection). 

a. A set of written rules for the guidance of, primarily, revenue 
officers in olden days. 
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this Huknamah, the inspection and assessment of parambas was 
commenced in 990 ('814 — 1815), and when it was finished, 
nilams were taken up in 996 (1820 — 1821). The settlement of 

parambas was revised in 1012 (1836 — 1837) and again in 1032 
(1856—1857). Even during the Kandezhuthu, the lands were 
not in all cases actually measured, but only their seed capacity 
was noted down. Inexperience of officers, the complicated 
nature of the land tenures and the complexity of the procedure 
adopted gave occasion to some slight inaccuracies in the 
accounts. There were also some vexatious imposts payable by 
the ryots, which were relics of the past. But, judged as a whole, 
the performance was creditable, and was so pronounced by 
competent critics. 

6. This Kandezhuthu remained in force for over eighty 

years, when steps were taken to conduct a 
Survey***' Cluln,l,a ' general survey and settlement on scientific 
and up-to-date lines. A Survey Regulation 
(RcgulationI I of 1074) was passed and the general cadastral survey 
commenced early in 1074(1898). The survey was conducted in an 
excellent way. The old revenue units of unwieldy Prove rtllies' 
comprising, on an average, an area of issq. miles, were split up 
into small sized villages of about 3 aq. miles each. The survey 
fields were made sufficiently small by triangulation process, the 
block system being abandoned. Individual holdings were 
separately demarcated with stones and triangulated. Even 
comparatively minor bends were recognised for purposes of 
demarcation. Each land-holder was given the metes and bounds 
of his holdings, thus saving a lot of land disputes. The survey 
work was wound up in 1083 (1908). 

7. Pari passu with the survey, the settlement of the 

surveyed Taluks was proceeded with. A 
Revenue Settlement preliminary field inspection for purposes of 
and its main features, drawing up an intelligent and equitable 
settlement scheme, was started in 1078, and 
these operations of the three Taluks of Kanayannur, Cochin and 
Cranganur were finished in 1079 (1903 — 1904). Based on the 
results of the preliminary work, a general scheme was formulated 
and eventually the Settlement Proclamation of 27th Kumbham 
A Provcrthy was an administrative unit in olden days. 
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1080 (10th March i9os)was promulgated. The salient features 
of the Settlement are: — 

(1) Adoption of the smaller sized villages in the place of the 
old large, unwieldy proverthies, as the units of administrations, 
thereby rendering village administration more efiicient and 
satisfactory. 

(а) Adoption of the English acre and cent as the standard 
land measurement in lieu of the old seed measurement, thus 
enabling every one to know the correct extent of each plot of 
land* 

(3) Fixing of the full State demand on Pandaravaka niloms 
at half the net produce, which was arrived at by determining 
the gross produce in paddy, after scientific classification of soils 
by chemical and physical analysis and by crop experiments, and 
by making therefrom liberal deductions on account of vicissi- 
tudes of season, cultivation expenses, etc. 

(4) Converting the demand in paddy into demand in money 
at 4 as. 7 pies per standard para of paddy, the average price of 
paddy for the previous ao years being 7 annas 1 pie per para. 

(5) The fixing of the State demand on parambas planted 
up with cocoauut, areca and jack trees, with reference to the 
number of such trees subject to a maximum of 60 in the case of 
cocoanut trees and 480 in the case of arecanut trees to an acre, 
the cocoanut trees being charged at rates varying from 1 anna to 
3 as. 6 pies, according to the suitability of the tracts for the growth 
of such tree, and the areca and jack trees being assessed at uni- 
form rates of 4 pies and 4 as. respectively. 

( б ) Parambas not planted with the above-said trees were 
assessed with very light rates of assessment (beginning with 
annas two and ending with Rs. a per acre) with reference to 
local conditions, fertility of soil and yield. 

(7) Conferring of full proprietory right in soil on the 
holders of Pandaravaka Verumpattam and Kanom lands. 

(8) The fixing of the State demand on Puravaka lands at 
half of the full or Pandaravaka rates in the case of niloms and at 
one-founli in the case of parambas, the settlement in the case 
of Puravaka lands being made with the Jenmies and not with 
their tenure-holders. 



* 7 - 
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(9) The Pandaravaka kanom lands were assessed at two- 
thirds of the full or Pandaravaka Verumpattam rates, and the 
system of periodical renewals and the recognition of kanom 
debts were done away with. 

(10) The settlement of the lands held under favourable 
tenures such as Pandaravaka Adima, Anubhogam, Karaima 1 , 
etc., and Karozhivu, * was made in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the Inam Settlement in the Madras Presidency. 

(11) Simplification of tenure by adopting only four, via., 
(i) Pandaravaka verumpattom or normal tenure (ii) Pandara- 
vaka kanam (iii) Puravaka (iv) Inam. 

(12) Abolition of the many minor cesses and the substi- 
tution of one ccss of six pies in the rupee of full assessment 03 
all descriptions of lands. 

O3) All rights to minerals in the Stats, whether in Pan- 
daravaka lands or Puravaka lnnds, were reserved to the Sta'.o. 

(14) Declaration of the Settlement to be current for a 
period of 30 years. 

8. Lands were, as formerly, broadly divided into niloms 

and parambas. Niloms were classified in- 
Assessment of to 9 tarams (sorts) in all Taluks except 
revenue. Chittur, where, owing to the irrigation 

facilities, only 7 tarams, with slightly higher 
rates of assessment were adopted. In Chittur, the assessment 
ranges from Rs. a— 8—0 to Ks. 9, and in other Taluks it ranges 
from Rc. 1 to Rs. 7-8-0. Payattuputtam or dry rates of 
assessment on parambas with no taxable trees, range from 2 
annas to Rs. 2-0— o in Chittur Taluk and from 2 anna* to 
Rs. 1—8—0 in other Taluks. For a second crop in niloms, half 
the assessment is charged, but ryots have the option to have the 
charges compounded permanently at one-fourth the rate. 

9. All land-holders have been given pattahs showing 

details of all lands registered in their names, 
Giant of with particulars of assessment due from 

them, and every endeavour is made to effect 
transfer of registry whenever changes occur. An up-to-date 



r. Grant of lands for services in temples. 

a. Grant of lands tas-lrce, lor advices rendered or to be rendered. 
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system of maintenance of Village and Taluk revenue accounts 
was introduced. 

10. The Proverthies which formed the original units of 

administration were split into 273 villages 
Transformation of during the general survey. Each village 
the vlllaee system. has a Parvathiakaran, who is the village 
headman and the officer in charge of a 
Proverthi, and he is assisted by one or two Menons or Account- 
ants. In the case of light villages, two or three contiguous 
villages have been clubbed together and placed in charge of a 
Parvathiakaran and one or two Menons, according to convenience* 
The village officials, who had originally the work of maintaining 
order also in the villages, have now only revenue functions to 
attend to. They are also pound-keepers and Registrars of 
births and deaths in rural areas. Although the village officers 
have lost much of their old parochial supremacy, they still 
exert much influence in rural areas, and their services are called 
in on various occasions by oil officers and by the public, as 
devolves on village officers everywhere . 

11. The State is at present divided into 6 Taluks: — Cochin- 

Kanayannur, Mukundapuram, Trichur, 
Tahsildars. Talappalli, Chittur and Crangauur. Cochin 

and Kanayannur, which were separate 
Taluks, were, after Settlement, clubbed into one Taluk in 1907. 
Each of the first five Taluks is in charge of a Tahsildar and the 
last, of a Deputy Tahsildar, who also exercises all the functions 
of a Tahsildar. The Tahsildars had originally judicial functions 
combined with all executive functions. With the starting of 
Civil Courts, the Tahsildars were relieved of the work of dis- 
pensing Civil Justice. The Magisterial functions of the Tahsil- 
dars were taken away from them when a separate department of 
Criminal Justice was organised in 1907, under a scheme of 
separation of Judicial and Executive functions. The Forest, 
Excise, Devaswam, Police, Maramath, etc., functions were 
gradually taken away from them along with the organisation of 
separate departments to administer them. The Tahsildars are 
still the chief local executive officers, and they do a lot of work 
on behalf of other departments such as Excise, Public Works, the 
Police, Devaswam, Co-operation, Agriculture and Panchayat* 
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etc. The Tahsildars arc also Treasury officers. All Tahsildars 
and the Deputy Tahsildar are now graduates, and they are given 
a course of training in survey and accounts. 

12. Between the Tahsildars and the village officers are 

Revenue Inspectors whosuperv : se the work 
Revenue of the village officers and generally help the 

Inspectors. Tahsildars in their work. Each Revenue 

Inspector is in charge of a group of villages 
called a Firkah. The Revenue Inspectors were for the first 
time interposed between the Tahsildars and the village officers 
soon after the Settlement, and this has considerably facilitated 
the revenue administration. 

13. The Diwan Peishkar is the head of the Land Revenue 

Department. In the olden days, there was 
Diwan I'ciihkir. a Diwan Peishkar stationed at Trichur, 
and he exercised the powers of Revenue 
Officer and District Magistrate over the three northern Taluks 
of the State, the same powers in respect of the southern Taluks 
being in tho hands of the Diwan. Subsequently, a Deputy 
Peishkar was appointed in the Southern Division to afford relief 
to the Diwan. This system of having two Poishkars continued 
for about 30 years. In 1907, the Loud Revenue Department 
was placed under a single head, styled the Diwan Peishkar. 
The control of the Magisterial Department was placed under a 
separate District Magistrate. 

14. There is no separate Survey office in the State. 

There is a Superintendent of Survey and 
Mslatrnsnc* of Land Records under the Diwan Peishkar. 

survey records. The Land Records establishment was 

organised in 1908, when the general survey 
establishment was disbanded, in order to maintain the excellence 
of the general survey work. The Superintendent is of the grade 
and status of a Tahsildar and is responsible for all Burvcy, map- 
ping and maintenance work. The maintenance of survey records 
ol all the villages is kept up-to-date by prompt issue of revised 
records whenever changes occur. The Superintendent is 
assisted by two State Surveyors and a small office staff. Pro- 
fessional check of the field maintenance work of the village 
oUicers is exercised by the Superintendent and the State 
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Surveyors. The Superintendent also trains candidates in survey, 
whenever found necessary. 

15. To ensure system and continuity of policy, a Land 

Revenue Manual on the lines of the Madras 
Departmental Revenue Board's Standing Orders has been 
Coder. issued. There is abo a Village Manual for 

the use of the village officers in M tlayalam. 
These Manuals have helped to maintain the efficiency of revenue 
administration* The important Revenue registers, Settlement 
registers and Chittahs, are available for inspection by the public 
at any time. 

16. For administrative purposes, lands are broadly divided 

into assigned lands or occupied lands for 
Dlipo»al of land. which pattahs have been granted, and un- 
assigned lands or lands at the disposal of 
Government. Lands at the disposal of Government arc agiin 
divided into two broad divisions— lands available for assignment 
on pattah, and porambokes or lands which are not available for as- 
signment Lands available for assignment were classified, assessed 
and treated as wastes during Settlement. Tahsildars weic author* 
ised to dispose of such lands on application from ryots, in accord- 
ance with a set of rules issued on the lines of the Madras Daikhast 
rules. Porambokes, besides public lands such as roads, lanes, 
canals, rivers, etc., consist mainly of forests and backwaters. 
In pursuance of the policy of conserving the State forests and 
backwaters, assignment in such places was prohibited, and it was 
specially ordered that porambokes should not be assigned with- 
out the Divvan's special sanction obtained in each cose. To 
discourage reclamation of the backwater, an enhanced rate of 
assessment of Rs-25 per acre was fixed for the new assignments. 
Yet large extents of forests and backwaters were assigned when- 
ever there were applications for such areas, and when their 
assignment was found unobjectionable for conservancy in public 
interests. 

17. There was a change of policy in 1097 M- E. (1921— 

1922). The food scarcity which manifested 
Extension ol culU- i,5clf during the War brought home the 
vation. conviction that every bit of land suited for 

the cultivation of food.cropa should be made 
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available for assignment. A map of the backwaters was prepared 
and a marginal line along the shores was adopted, beyond 
the harbour limits, for purposes of allowing reclamation. In 
order to encourage people to take up these valuable plots, the 
acreage assessment was lowered from Rs. 35 to the maximum 
settlement garden rate of Rs. 13— 2—0. For selecting arable 
lands from the forests, an experienced Forest Officer was ap- 
pointed Special Revenue Officer, who completed his invest!, 
gation and submitted proposals for exclusion from Reserved 
Forests of cultivable lands in the Chittur bit of the Chittur Taluk 
and in Trichur Taluk. With the reorganisaiion of the Forest 
Department! in 1099 the appointment of the Special Revenue 
Officer ceased and the two Forest Divisional Officers were 
ordered to do the work of investigation and selection of lands in 
their respective divisions. Since then exclusions in the Cochin- 
Kana>annur Taluk and a portion of the Mukundapuram Taluk 
have been effected. Steps for the assignment of these lands arc 
being taken. 

18. The figures given below, comparing the extent of 

occupied lands at the cr.d of the last two 

jzsr&xsr i— a*"*** 

Occupied lands at Settlement Acre* 4,79.97s 

Do at the end of 100s „ 5.01.781 

Do at the cod ol nos .. s.o 7 > 4 ?o 

19. Lands arc provided for the landless poor in the form 

"" d - 



20. All revenue assessment is now levied in money. The 
Parvathiakarans are primarily responsible 
Collection of Rev- for Ihc punctual collection of the dues 
ecue. according to the Kistbundi. 1 As under 

the old system there were arrears left, 
and as a good revenue administration has, of necessity, to be 
armed with summary powers for the realisation of its principal 
item of revenue, a Revenue Recovery Regulation was passed in 

I. Calendar showing ibe amount of revenue payable by each land- 
holder, the number of Instalment* In which it Is to be paid, the Kist or the 
imouDtof each ir.stal treat and the due date. 
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1083 (1508) (Regulation IV of 1083) on the lines of the Madras 
Revenue Recovery Act. The habit of subordinate village 
officers leaving arrears has now become a thing of the past* 
The current demand is now collected with promptitude. The 
total Land Revenue Demand for 1103 <1927 — 1938) of the State 
was Rs. 12,33,614, the percentage of collection to demand being 
Q 9 'S 7 . The small arrears cf '013% represents mostly the 
arrears of rent due from the holders of Jenmom lands, which 
the Sirkar owns in Travancore and British Malabar, where the 
aid of Civil Courts, in the last resort, has to be envoked to rea- 
lise the dues lrom tenants who, on occasions, turn refractory. 
There was no balance at all in the demand of land revenue 
leviable from the State. Drastic coercive measures have seldom 
to I* employed for realisation of revenue assessment. In 1103 
(1927— 1928), 6,335 coercive processes were issued. Of these 
only in 8 cases were attachment and sale of movables actually 
effected. Immovable property was attached only in 54 cases. 

at. The incidence of land tax to population is Rs. 1— 1— 7 
per head and to occupied area R«. 2— 1— 10 
Incidence of land per acre. Despite the assessment being 
tax. light and despite a handsome allowance 

being made during Settlement for vicissi- 
tudes of season, liberal remissions are made whenever there is a 
failure of crops due to drought, flood or other causes. The 
remission granted in noo (1924—1925), on account of the flood 
damages of 1099 (1924)' w “» R»- 78.890-8-9. 

22. The wholesome system of Jamibundy or annual over- 

hauling of village accouuts, rigorously 
ama>un y. carried out every year, serves to prevent 

fossilisation of wrong practices with the subordinates. It also 
helps to give a tone to the administration. 

23. Irrigation works which lie scattered in the State were 

latterly not -attended to with care and 
watvMM. n Bnd promptitude. In order to maintain these 
works and in order to generally improve 
irrigation facilities of the State, the irrigation works were in 
1089 (1913— 1914) broadly divided into two categories, major 
and minor. All major irrigation works, serving over 200 acres 
of land and requiring professional skill for their maintenance, 



Irrigation and 
water cess. 
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were placed in charge of the P. W. D. and the minor irrigation 
works were entrusted to the Revenue Department for upkeep. 
Many works were repaired and many new works, suchas bunds, 
etc., were brought under maintenance according to a pro- 
gramme. Thissjstem continued till the end of 1096 (1931) 
when the minor irrigation works, along with the Panchayats, 
were transferred front the Revenue Department to the charge of 
the Superintendent of Panchayats. Among the major irrigation 
works, the most important productive works are the magnificent 
anicuts in the Chittur Taluk. These have made the Chittur 
Taluk the richest and most prosperous in the State. No special 
irrigation cess is levied from holders of lands included in the 
ayacut of the systems, but a small addition in their revenue 
assessment has teen made, by placing all such lands in group I. 
Water ecs* is levied on new conversion niloms from lands 
classilied as parambas. Water is also supplied to the holders 
of lands in the adjoining Biitjsh villages on payment of water 
com in accordance with an agreement arrived at by a special 
Commission composed of the Divvin Pclshkar and the Collector 
of Malabar. 

34. The State has a very valuable fishery. The fisheries 
of tl e State are divisible into two catc- 
goiics— inland fisheries and backwater 
fisheries. The inland fisheries, which arc mostly rivers or large 
reservoirs, are leased by annual auction. The backwater 
fisheries arc the only fisheries in the Stite properly so called. 
Backwater fisheries arc divisible into two classes: fishery where 
contrivances fixed to the earth are used for catches and fishery 
for which there is no fixed contrivances. The fixed contrivances 
consist of slake nets and China nets. In olden days, there was 
no coutroi over the planting of nets, and the ignorant Valans, 
who are even now professional fishermen, planted their nets 
wherever they chose, much to the detriment of navigation, and 
consequently of human life. To regulate the fishing operations 
and to foster the fishing industry, an investigation by a Special 
Officer was ordered in 1083 (1*07) and.on receipt of the Special 
Officer's report, a set of rules was framed for the registration 
and assessment of fishing stakes and nets. A small fishery 
staff was also organised under the Diwan Peishkar to inspect 
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the fishing sites and to check illicit fishing. A survey of 
registered stakes and nets was made. Except for a short period, 
during which the administration of fishery was transferred to 
the control of the Agricultural Superintendent, it has remained 
under the control of the Diwan Peisbkar. A Fishery Regula- 
tion was passed in 1092 (1916 — 1917), (Regulation III of '92)1 
for the better administration of fisheries. Detailed rules have 
also been framed for the control of all inland and backwater 
fisheries. Recently the Diwan Peishkar has submitted a scheme 
for improving fishery administration and for developing fishing 
industry by opening fishery schools for fishermen. The 
scheme is being considered by Government. 

25. In order to check unauthorised occupation of Govern- 

ment lands, provision was made in the 
GomStW.. Revenue Recovery Regulation IV of 1083 
for dealing with them. As these were found 
defective in certain respects, a fresh Land Conservancy Regula- 
tion was passed in 1096 (1920—1921), (IV of 1096). Encroach- 
ments on Government lands arc promptly dealt with, avoiding 
unnecessary severity in charging penalty and ordering eviction. 
In 1103 (1927— 1928), there were 900 cases of unauthorised 
occupation to be dealt with, of which 134 were ordered to be 
eliminated, 603 were charged with penal assessment, 21 cases 
were ordered to be leased to the occupants concerned, their 
eviction beingfound not absolutely essential, 51 were assigned in 
the names of the unauthorised occupants, and tree pattahs were 
issued in 10 cases, the occupation being planting taxable trees; 
8 1 cases were pending at the end of the year. With a view to 
helping Municipalities to check encroachments on the valuable 
Municipal lands, such as roads, etc., which they were authorised 
to do undet the new Municipal Regulation of 1096, a town 
survey was conducted and the records furnished to the 
Municipalities. The records of State boundary abutting 
Travancore and British territories were harmonised after joint 
verification. 

26. The Sirkar or Pandaravaka tenure holders having 

been given fixity of tenure by the Settlement 
Pr ?Ss 0, Sehts. Proclamation of 1080 (1905). P rivate 
tenure holders were secured the fruits of 

t8 



tenants’ rights. 
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their labour by the enactment of the Tenancy Regulation II 
of 1090. This alw secured to the long standing kanom- 
holdcrs of Jenmies fixity of tenure. This Regulation evoked 
much controversy and opposition. An enquiry into the working 
of this Regulation, with a view to judge the necessity for the 
amendment of its provisions, is now under contemplation. A 
system of joint registration of lands in the names of the Jenmies 
and their tenure holders, in order to enable collection of revenue 
assessment charged on the holdings being made from the tenauts 
concerned, has bebn sought to be implemented by the Joint 
Land Registration Regulation 1 1 of 1 103 

27. To help the ryots to improve their lands, a system of 
Advances «o Agih 8«nUng agricultural loans was instituted in 
culiuriiU. 1083 (1907-1908). Loans are granted accord- 

ing to demand existing. As there was no statu- 
tary provision for grant of loans, an Agricultural Improvement 
Loans Regulation was passed in 1093 (1917-1918), Regulation 
IVof 1093.TI1C grant of loans to the ryots has been an immense 
boon to them. The average annual allotment under agricultural 
loans is Rs. 20,000. To rehabilitate the people who suffered 
during the floods of 1099 1,1924), a sum of Rs. 1,09,155 
was advanced to the sufferers. In commemoration of the 
70th birthday of His Highness the Maharaja, Government 
specially allotted a lakh of rupees for grant of loans to agricul- 
turists. The rate of interest on loans granted in the past years 
and on those to be granted in the future has been reduced from 
6i to i%. 



28. The weights and measures used within the State were 
standardised ^ in 1085 (1909— >910). All 
of Wcl^hS n°M C a- wci « hts and ,nCMUrCB which conform to the 
*ure». prescribed standard are inspected and 

stamped as fit for use under the supervision 
of the Tahsildars who have been appointed wardens for the pur- 
pose. There is a stamping establishment attached to each 
Taluk Office. The weights and measures once stamped are 
subject to re-examination and stamping at fixed periods. The 
use of unauthorised or unstamped weights and measures is 
penal. Sufficient stock of approved weights and measures is 
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maintained in all Taluk Offices and sold to the public at cost 
price. 

99. Government have all along tried to man the service, 
both ministerial and executive, by men 
of education and character. The minis- 
?[ce ^ ll0rd nate Scr ' terial establishment is now manned 
almost entirely by men -who have at 
least passed the School Final Examination. 
There are seven graduates in arts, two of whom possess the 
B. A. (Hons.) degree. Besides literary qualifications, passing 
of special departmental tests is also insisted on. Those who 
are appointed Samprathies, who are Treasury Officers in the 
absence of Tahsildars, are given a course of training in accounts 
and audit in the Office of the Comptroller of Accounts. The 
Revenue Inspectors are given training in all branches of survey. 
Recently the office of Revenue Inspector has been specially 
reserved for graduates. The hereditary system of village ser- 
vice does not obtain here. Candidates for appointment as 
village oflicers arc selected, just as is done for other services, 
except that, as far as possible, natives of the villages concerned 
who are also men of character, wealth, education and influence, 
are selected In preference to others. It is a rule that candidates 
for appointment as village officers should have passed a test in 
Village Officers' Manual and should also have undergone a two 
months' course of training and passed an examination in Chain 
Survey. 

30. Thus the administration of land in the State is con- 
ducted on lines dictated by experience and 
Conclusion. practical wisdom. They arc conducive of 

considerable benefit to the people and com- 
patible with future development. 




18. THE FORESTS. 

(By MB. K OGV1NDA MENON, M A.. (Oxon). D D. R.. lh» late 
Con»6rv»tor of Forcits), 

i. The forests of the State arc mainly situated in the 
eastern portion of Talapilli, Trichur 
pHtoJ* ol ,he and Mukundapuram Taluks and in the 
southern portion of Chittur Taluk. They 
extend from the Shoranur River in the north to the Chalakkudi 
River in the south and arc more or less compact except for a 
small bit in the Malayattur Village of the Cochin-Kanayannur 
Taluk. 

7 . Except a few acres of isolated patches owned by private 
Jcnmies, the whole forest area belongs to the State. When the 
Feudal Chiefs were in power, they laid claims to a large extent 
of the existing forests. The Paravattani forests— at least a good 
part, of them — were for Inatance, claimed by the Pcrumanam 
Dcvaswam ; the Koaasseri Hills by the Kodasseri Kaimal ; the 
Pothundi Hills by the Kodakara Nair ; the Chittur Kanam by 
Tiruttil Achan (now represented by Chondatli Mannadiyar); 
and so on ; but they all came into the possession of the State 
between the years 1760 and 1 780 corresponding to 935 and 955, 
The State, however, had not had undisputed possession of the 
whole area till a long time after. A portion of the Pothundi forests 
was claimed by Nellikal Edam Achan of the Palghat Raiah’s 
family in 1813, but the Commissioner appointed by the British 
Government to settle the dispute decided the case in favour of 
Cochin. In 1853, Coimbatore claimed Parambikulam ; again, 
the Commissioner appointed next year to adjudicate the case 
decided it in favour of Cochin. Malabar then claimed the same 
tract, and this claim also was disallowed by the Commissioner in 
1893. The Valia Nambidy of Kollcngode subsequently claimed 
Parambikulam, and the arbitrator appointed decided the matter in 
favour of Cochin. Travancore claimed the whole Idyara Valley 
and the whole of the forests to the south of the Chalakkudi 
River ; the former claim was decided in favour of Cochin in 
1884, and the latter against her in 1886. Claims were raised on 
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behalf of certain British Jenmies to the north of Nclliampathies 
from Manjakooty to Vittanasseri and to portions of the eastern 
Machad and Paravattani forests ; these claims too were decided 
in favour of Cochin in 1888. Cochin has thus succeeded in 
maintaining her title to almost the whole of the disputed forest 
area. 



3. In June 1915, the Valia Nambidy of Kollengode put 
forth his claim to the forests, known as Govindamala in Nelliam- 
pathies, and a compromise was effected in November 1933, 
giving the jenmam title of the area to him under the Cochin 
Government Again the Kavalappara Mooppil Nayar claimed 
in 1930 a portion of the Medugal forests and the matter was 
amicably settled in June 1923, by assigning to him an area of 
666*44 acres on jenmam and verumpattom tenure by exclusion 
from forests. Cochin is thus now owning the whole of her 
forests undisputed. 

4. There has been no regular survey of all the forests in 

the State; but, from a rough calculation 
Survey. made from the maps of the Government of 

India Trigonometrical Survey, their area 
is estimated roughly to be about 585 square miles or 41 per 
cent of the total State-area of 1417I square miles. 

A separate department to work the State forests was 
first organised in or about the year 1835. 

DmSSISS* °' ,hfl Durin « the timc of M r - J * C * Kohlh °N. who 
was the head of the department from i88oto 

1899, the Chief Forest Officers were the Conservator of Forests, 
and an Assistant Conservator and a Ranger.Thc Assistant Con- 
servator, under the general supervision of ihe Conservator, was 
io immediate charge of the Machad, Paravattani and Palappilli 
forests, including the Teak plantation in Palappilli, while the 
Conservator himself remained in charge of the remaining forests, 
such as Kodasseri, Athirappilli, Nclliyampathies, Parambikulam. 
Pothundies, Malayattur, etc., and of the State elephants and 
depots; and the Ranger was a sort of Personal Assistant to the 
Conservator in matters executive. 

6. In May 1899, Mr- V.Alwar Ckctty of the Madras Forest 
Service succeeded Mr. J. C. Kohlhoff as Conservator. He split 
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up the whole of the forests into three divisions, of which one 
was placed under the Assistant Conservator and the other two 
under two qualified subordinates, designated Divisional Forest 
Officers. In May 1902, a Personal Assistant to the Conservator 
was appointed in the grade of Assistant Conservators. In Octo- 
ber 1902, the Forests were re-divided into two divisions, each in 
charge of an Assistant Conservator, and the post of the Personal 
Assistant was abolished. In June 1906, two Divisional Officers 
were created under the two Assistant Conservators and the 
Rangers were placed in charge of the important sub-divisions 
under them. 

7. Since then there had been several reorganisations of the 
department till 1924, when the organisation of 190a was reverted 
to with slight modifications. The whole forests were divided 
into two divisions, the northern and the southern. The former 
comprised the Machad, the Paravattani and the Pothundi forests 
including Chittur Knnam, and the latter of Kodasscri, PaUppilli 
and Orukomban working circle. Of the three Rangers, one 
was styled Plantation Ranger and attached to the Conservator’s 
Office and the other two were attached to the divisions with no 
territorial jurisdiction. They arc Executive Assistants of the 
Divisional Forest Officers. The Assistant Conservator, who 
had been appointed Special Revenue Officer and the Working 
Plan Officer were made Divisional Forest Officers. The duties 
of the Specinl Revenue Officer were merged in those of the two 
Divisional Forest Officers. 

8. There was* no code of written forest law so to speak 

till the year 1080. The administration of the 
Forest L»w. forests had till tlien been in some way ham- 

pered for want of a special law to strengthen 
the hands of the officers of the department. Regulation III of 1080 
was accordingly enacted in 190s on the lines of the Madras 
Act V of 1882. This Regulation was since amended thrice by 
Regulation VII of 1093, IV of 1095 and I of noo. Almost all 
the forest area was reserved under Regulation III 1080, and 
several sets of rules were framed under it to protect the interest 
of the Darbar in the forests. These rules regulate, among other 
matters, the demarcation and settlement of forest areas, the pro- 
tection of reserved and unreserved areas, the felling and removal 
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of monopoly trees, the transport and floating of timber, hunting, 
shooting, fishing, etc., in the reserved forests. The rules also 
concede ample privileges to the ryots, such as the free grazing 
of cattle except goats and elephants, free removal in head loads 
of dry fuel, fencing materials and other produce for domestic 
and agricultural purposes. With the publication of the prelimi* 
nary notification under Section VIII of the Forest Regulation 
proposing reservation of forests, a Forest Settlement Officer 
was appointed in 1084 to settle the claims of private individuals 
to rights of way, water course, etc., over any portion of the 
areas so notified. Exclusions to the extent of more than 4,000 
acres were made from the area by the Settlement Officer, and 
they were made available for assignment, and the rest was finally 
notified as reserved forests under Section XII of the Regulation 
Vll of 1093. 

9. During the earlier part of the administration of the 

department, the methods of working of the 
ot lhc Dc * forests were (1) the Permit or the Kuttik- 
P *01d lyitom. kauam system for cutting and removal of 

timber other than teak, rosewood and ebony 
by individuals or public bodies for bnnafidc use, (3) the collec- 
tion of teak, rosewood and ebony by departmental agency and (3) 
the removal of dry fuel and minor forest produce from each 
forest by highest bidders. 

10. From 1899 the collection of all timber including teak, 

rosewood and ebony through contract 
New system. agency was introduced, by which the con- 

tractor was paid specified collection charges 
for cutting and delivery of timber in the Forest Depots. Timber 
so collected was sold in small lots to individuals or, in large 
quantities, on purchase contracts to contractors and public bodies. 

11. Coupes worked on seigniorage system were also 
opened in places where such system was advantageous. Mature 
trees of marketable size in the coupes were marked and sold by 
public auction or tender. Dry fire-wood was allowed to be 
collected and removed on permits issued by departmental agency. 
Bamboos were allowed to be removed on permits issued by tho 
department originally; but this system was done away with and 
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the contract system was introduced. Minor forest produce con- 
tinued to be removed under the auction sale system. 

la. The services of the Jungle Tribes are being utilised 
to a great extent for all forest work, for elephant capturing 
operations, etc. As an act of encouragement to them, they are 
given presents annually at State coat, the distribution of which 
had been graciously effected by His Highness the Maharaja 
himself on several occasions, an honour they highly priced. 
They are alio given free from forests all produce they require 
for their own consumption. 

13. With a view to provide against the deterioration and 
for the improvement of the capital value of 
Working Plans. the forests, steps were taken by Mr. V. 

Alwar Chctty for the preparation of Work- 
ing Plans; but for some reason or other he was not able to give 
full effect to them. The accessible forests, for instance, were 
not given that rest that they required, but continued to be 
worked almost throughout his time. Nor were any Working 
Plans prepared for any of the forests. It was only in 1907 that 
any real rest was given to the over-worked forests and any 
attempts to prepare Working Plans seriously thought of. The 
forests were since then rcconnoitcrcd and Working Schemes 
prepared for several of them during the years 190710 1911. 
Though such schemes were framed, they were not considered 
quite adequate since they were prepared without the forests 
having been regularly surveyed. Since, however, regular survey 
of all the forests would involve heavy and unnecessary expendi- 
ture, it was decided to enlarge the topo maps of the great Tri- 
gonometrical Survey and insert details in the same. Accord- 
ingly, the maps were enlarged. With the help of these maps, 
the preparation of Working Plans was taken up and plans for 
some of the forests were framed. But, then, obstacles arose in 
the way of this work in the shapes of claims from certain 
private individuals to a portion of the area under operation and 
from the necessity to select and exclude areas for the cultivation 
of food crops. The claims have been disposed off and, for the 
areas which had their exclusion works completed, the prepara- 
tion of Working Plans is proposed to be started at once, 
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14. Till the year 1081, for want of transport facilities, the 

forests known as “Orukomban Working 

Means of transport C 5rC . le ” WCre DOt worked; the y t emained *s 
of Forest Produce. virgin forests. Only the other forests were 
worked, the chief meanB of transport 
therein being elephant labour, pack bulls, carting, floating and 
rafting. 

15. The virgin forests of the O. W. C. were first inspect- 

Tram ed in the year 1901. A preliminary recon- 

noitering of that part of the forests was at 
once conducted to find out the extractable quantity of timber 
that existed there. As the results of that survey were very 
hopeful, the Forest Tramway Scheme was put through. Con- 
struction was completed in 1905 and the Tramway was opened 
for traffic. The valuable species of timber of the forests Upped 
by Tramway began to be extracted and transported to sale 
depots in the plains and sold there to the best advantage. The 
figures on the working of the Tramway are given as an 
Appendix to this chapter. 

16. As the quantity of timber in the forests tapped by the 
Tramway began to get reduced, the Darbar began to feel 
anxious about the maintenance of the future of the Tramway. 
Steps were therefore taken in 1915 to see if the Tramway could 
not be used for purposes other than the transporting of forest 
produce mainly. It also contemplated the formulation of a 
scheme for the diversion and extension of the Tramway to 
Valparai, the chief object in doing so being to open up fresh 
areas of forest lands hitherto unworked and to bring in fresh 
traffic to the Railway and trade to the port of Cochin. It was 
also expected that the above scheme would help other important 
schemes like the Hydro electric Scheme, the power of which 
was expected to be utilised for the proposed bamboo pulp and 
paper factory aud other important iudustrial concerns which 
were all interconnected. A proposal for the taking on lease of the 
British forests adjoining the Tramway had also been in view. 
These schemes, however, did not materialise as the times were 
not favourable and as they were costly and complicated with 
other matters; hence the question of extension of the Tramway 
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was dropped. To keep the Tramway going it was therefore 
decided to work down all the teak and rosewood toplings, of the 
worked coupes and also extract and transport timber from as 
many new coupes as possible. The worked coupes which had 
resting periods of 10 years were again taken up for the extract- 
ion of such trees as had become exploitable in the period. As 
the first reconnoitering of the O. W. C. forests was conducted 
in IC97, and as no re-stock-taking had been carried out after that, 
it was decided by the Government in 1928 that a fresh stock- 
taking should be conducted with the object of ascertaining the 
exact quantity of the valuable species of timber available in the 
locality. On this quantity would depend the period of main- 
tenance of the Tramway. The reconnoitering works were 
started in September 1928. and it is reported that the resultB of 
the investigation so far finished would justify the continuance 
of the Tramway for a period of not less than 4 years more. The 
exact period can be definitely gauged after the reconnoitering 
works are completed. 

17. With n view to make the area under food crops keep 

pace with the growth of population and 
Jc ,J c^0,,, “ ,iva ' render it as self-supporting as possible, It 

was decided by the Government in recent 
years to make available for cultivation such areas as could 
advautageausly be excluded from the forests. The exclusion 
work was accordingly started in 1924. Three Taluks were 
completed and work in the other two is in progress. The areas 
excluded so far cover about 12,000 acres. It is hoped that, 
when exclusion works are completed, there will he 15,000 acres 
made available. 

18. With the increase in the area for occupation and for 
the raising of food crops, tthre will naturally be a demand on 
the part of the ryots for more land to meet their other agri- 
cultural requirements as well. To meet this legitimate demand, 
the extent of Village Reserves in almost all the villages have 
been increased manifold. When the exclusion work is com- 
pleted, it is hoped that there will be one acre of Village Reserve 
for every four acres of paddy lands. This extent, supplemented 
by the parambas already in the possession of the ryots 
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is expected to be ample to meet all their agricultural require- 
ments. 



19. During the time of Diwan Sankunny Menon, the 
Nelliampathi Hills attracted foreign capi- 
NeUlampathli. talists, and the place was thrown open for 
coffee cultivation. Between the years of 
1 86a and 1870, about 9,420 acres were leased to various com- 
panies and private individuals. There existed at one time in 
the locality 19 very flourishing estates, of which only one was 
owned by a native of Cochin; all the rest belonged to foreign 
capitalists. Owing to want of a proper outlet, the place began 
to go down to such an extent that at present there are only 
5,985 acres under coffee cultivation. 



20. Tea had been found by experiment to be suited to this 
place beautifully. His Highness’ Government realised that, 
until and unless a proper outlet is provided, no capitalist would 
come forward to invest funds and develop the country which 
has a bright future before it. It has therefore been ordered to 
construct a good Ghat Road with easy gradients. Works in 
this direction have been begun already, and the road will be 
available for use ere long. As soon as it was known that the 
Darbar had decided to open up a proper road to these hills, 
applications for lands in tho area began to pour in; but His 
Highness’ Government decided to postpone the disposal of these 
applications as better rates than now tendered are likely to be 
reoeived for these lands. 



ai. Forest areas of poor growth were thrown open for 
rubber cultivation. The first Plantation for 
Rubber cultivation, rubber was opened in Palapilly in 1905 
which was soon followed by another in 
Vellanikara in Paravattani. Encouraged by the satisfactory 
results of these plantations, further areas in Palapilly and 
Sholayar Valleys were again thrown open for the purpose. 
They were purchased and opened up by European planters. 
An area of i.ooo acres in Vaniampara was offered to and taken 
up by “Vaniampara Rubber Company, Ltd.," restricted to 
bona fide Cochinites alone. The particulars of areas now under 




